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REVIEW OF NEW SOCKS: 


dravels in Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Han- | 
over, Germany, Nether lands, Sc. By Wine | 
mam Raz Witson, Esq. V.S.A., Au- | 
thor of Travels in Egypt and the Holy | 


Land. Illustrated by Engravings.  6vo. 


London, 1826. Longman and Co. 

No class of authors, perhaps, presents a 
greater variety than travellers: some go to 
foreign parts, so intent on the pursuit of a 
particular object or science, that it engrosses 
their whole attention, and they return as ig- 
norant of every thing else as when they lett 
their native home. Howard, when Catha- 
rine of Russia invited him to court, stated 
his object in travelling in his answer to her 
majesty, when he said—‘ I come not to visit 
palaces, but prisons.’ Some go abroad 
merely to idle away their time, and get them- 
selves qualified to be members of the tra- 
yveller’s club. Another class of travellers, 
and those often the most entertaining, and by 
no means the least useful, are persons who 
travel to study the manners, the political insti- 
tutions, and the national power of countries, 
as compared with our own. 

Sach a traveller is Mr. Rae Wilson, whose 
vdlume, recking with the moisture of the 
press, is now before us. Actuated by the 
most amiable feelings, and wishing rather to 
fiud ‘nations emulating our own in the do- 
mesticating and humanizing virtues’ than 
otherwise, he set out ona journey through 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark; and, with- 
out entering into very learned Inquiries or 
eidhorate descriptions, we must say he gives 

excellent picture of the state of society 


‘ose and the other countries through | 


h he travelled. Perhaps some of his 

's may be deemed too trivial; but it is 
denily in the minutest particalars that we 
over shades of character. His admira- 
ton Oi the powers that be is rather too ar- 
Cau Arg . an r we entert un no respect for 
: onn of Swed Wwio was one of the 
fast worthy and most 4 ati 
‘Ns marshals. yw: 
ms that in the S 1 character there is 
— to admire, \ also agree with him 
Weninark are worthy 
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ful of Napo- | 
with him in think. | 
har open on the latter day. 
ist of September, and closes 1st of June. 


or after the performance, stand up, this is 


we can for the present merely select a few 
extracts; the first relates to some of the 
amusements at Copenhagen :— 

‘Among the principal amusements in the 
capital may be mentioned, first, the theatre, 
situated in the great square, or King’s Mar- 
ket, but it by no means possesses, either ex- 
ternally or internally, that elegance and 
splendour which might be expected in a me- 
tropolis; nor will it bear any comparison 
with the theatres of other Europea: eapitals. 
The passage, on entering, is small, and the 
box-lobbies are narrow. Looking-glasses 
are placed in the corridor, at the back of thet 
boxes, that visitors may adjust their dress, if 
necessary, before they enter them. This 
house has a gloomy appearance, not only on 
account of its dinginess, but from being badly 
lighted, having merely a small circular chan- 
délier suspended from the roof, which is 
drawn up during the performance, when the 
stage only is illuminated. Over the stage 
are these words :— 

FI BLOT TIT, LYST 

meaning, ‘ Not for pleasure only,” intimat- 
ing that mental improvement ought to be 
connected with theatrical performances. On 
the sides of the boxes are -paintings of the 
busts of Holburg, Ewald, and other Danish 
dramatic writers. There are two rows of 
boxes, besides small slips underneath, and a 
gallery. The king's seat is tothe right of | 
the stage, and projects five feet, in the form | 
of a semicirele. It is plain, and not sur- | 
mounted by the royal arms. The Princes’ 
sects are next to it. Accommodations, also, | 
ina similar form, opposite, are appropri- | 

! 

| 
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ated for the use of the maids of honour, who 
attend the royal family. The boxes of this | 
theatre are let for 10 and 12 dollars for the | 
season, and put up to auction in Septem- | 
ber. The price of each place im the pit is | 
four, and in the boxes eight marks. The | 
players have no exclusive benefits at the end | 
of the season, as in other countries. Per- | 
formances take place nightly, excepting on | 
Wednesday and Sunday, although, as [| 
formerly mentioned, there is a minor theatre | 
The house opens 


When the royal family honour it with their 
presence, should they at any ume, during 
a signal for all present to follow their 


xample, and on resuming their places, all | 
} } 


take their seats also. There are about 40 | 
performers inthe orchestra, and the music 
1S excellen 

‘On oceasion of a new piece bemg pro- | 


singular mode is adopted for ascer- 
o 4 ——~ VT t 
Ie approbation or dis {pple Ion O11 


the audience, Not the slichtest interruption 
° ‘ 


' with the seal of the soctety, 


| the figure of a g 
| wings, perching on a branch of laurel. 


| shot at is the size 


Price 62. 





occurs throughout any part of the perforn- 
ance; Lut the moment the curtain is drop 
ped after it is concluded, a roar of yell is 
set up by those who disapprove of the piece, 
while those who are favourable towards it, 
express their approbation as loudly by clap- 
ping and cheermmg. This competition coin- 
mences in the pit, where all stand up and 
carry on the warfare, looking round tlre 
house, and striving to get others to jom 
their party. For the time the whole theatre 
is in as great uproar as that which took place 
during the O. P. rows at Covent Garden. 
These hostilities aré permitted to endure for 
about twenty minutes, by which time it is 
determined if the piece is to be repeated or 
condemned. Three strokes are then given 
on avong, from behind the stage, as a sig- 
nul, that the period’allowed for this expres- 
sion of the public opinion is expired, when 
in au instant silence is restored, and the 
spectators depart. After this, the police are 
justified in apprehending any person who ai- 
tempts to renew the contest. Im some cases 
this has actually oceurred, and not long ago, 
a severe fine was imposed upon one lady, for 
clapping her hands some time after the gong 
had sounded.’ 

‘ Another species of amusement, which ts 
denominated the Papingo or painted bird, is 
a very favazite and popular diversion in Den- 
mark, «Nw of this it may be necessary to 
give some description. A society is constt- 
tuted of various members, called the King’s 
shooting club, who have a code of laws and 
regulations drawn up for their observance ; 
and it is under: the direction of nime mana- 
| The entrance money 1s 60 dollars. 
Members are admitted by ballot, and on 
election receive a diploma on es 

© 


wach 
have been favoured with a@ copy. 


rers. 


The 


| meetings are held ia a large building in te 


environs, and members are decorated with 
an order or badge of distinction, which is 
eilt bird, with outstretched 
Ww This 

is worn on the left breast, and attached to a 
button-hole of the waistcoat by a green silk 
ribband. On the breast are marked the let- 
ters D. C., meaning * Dapvish Companys’ 
On one side of the branch 1s the date 1542, 
and on the other 1729. In the month of 
August, when the amusement commences, 
the members meet in their hall, and proceed 
1a] procession to an adjoining field on 

the west side of the city. The bird to be 
of a parrot, gilded, and 
placed on the top of a high pole. Accord- 
ing to a law of the institution, the competi- 


| tors fire at this mark with large ritle pieces, 


ten 
14 


charged with balls, weighing about 












pounds. Those pieces are rested on a trian- 
sular stand. Whoever is so fortunate as first 
to strike the wing of the bird is entitled to a 
prize. This is sometimes a pair of candle- 
sticks, or a silver tea-pot and tea-spcons. 
Whoever hits the tail is entitled to another 
prize, and he who wounr's the body, is com- 
plimented with the principal oie, which 
weighs at least 65 ounces of silver, and re- 
ceives the appellation of the ** Bid King.” 
These prizes are surmounted with the royal 
cypher and crown. His Danish Majesty 
opens ihis ceremor y in person, and is enti- 
tled to the first shot, the Queen to the se- 
cond: and they are followed by the other 
branches of the roval family in succession. 
The firing continues until the bird falls. In 
returning to the hall, the “* bird King,” ac- 
compamied by the procession, first enters the 
room, and has the honour of sitting at the 
head of the table, laid out for an entertain- 
ment, even in the presence of his majesty. 
Wn this occasion, he is understood to be in 
vested with peculiar privileges, such as pro- 
posing toasts, directing the order of the feast; 
and his own health is first given by the 
judges. The members pay 100 dollars each. 


‘Lhe festival is honoured by the presence of 


the royal family, and vo person, excepting 
the members, the foreign ministers, and 
other distinguished persons who are specially 
invited, can be admntted. 

‘lam not aware that any thing of this 
naiure takes place in England, although it is 
well known that firing at marks was one of 
these popular sports anciently exercised ; 
and even so late as 1709, prizes of various 
deseriptions were offered at [slington, near 


London, such as a pair ot doe-skin breeches. | 


At that time the competition was confined te 
sixty men, and the terms on which the privilege 
was granted was fixed at a subseription of one 
lulhng and sixpence each. Archery was an 
naent and chivalrous amusement, and is 
rtainly a manly, graceful, and invigorating 
©. Itappears to have been cultivated in 
land, down to 1540, when it was su- 
crseded or neglected, owing, perhaps, to 
1utroduction of artillery and muskets. 
s sport of the bow is different from many 
wh are charged with inhumanity. 
‘The crowne 
Figland’s pastime, when Ler Robin Hoode 
{wont each yeurey when May did clothe 
ihe wood 
‘h rustic greene, to lead his young men out, 
: 208C brave demeanor oft, when they did 
ShOu,., 
ited royal princes from their courts, 
» the wild woedes, to behold their sports. 


'; .s still a practice in Scotland, particularly 
« cinburgh; and archers fornied the body- 
«dof our gracious sovereign on his late 
-. to Caledonia, where he was hailed with 
_ rapture and enthusiasm. I am enabled 
ite, from personal knowledge, that a 
ice, nearly similar to that in Denmark, 
sat Kilwinning, in the county of Ayr, 
nd, where it has been kept up for time 
morial. There the bird is painted 
and in the shape of a parrot, and is 
on one part of the tower of the an- 
athedral. The day of shooting is in 





received of the depreciation of property. 


general about the end of July, and is fixed 
by a committee. The successful candidate 
is named the captain. Orizinally the prize 
was a piece of Persian taffety, three ells in 
length and three quarters in breadth, of se- 


}veral colours, and worth about £2) Scots: 


this was termed a benn, and tied round the 
body of the successful marksman, as a mark 
ofhoneur. This game, with another, nvme- 
ly shooting with bow and arrow, called the 
Butts, fell into disuse for some years, but 
was restored in 1688, when a society was 
constituted, and the prize consisted of a 
piece of silver plate. In 1725, a silver ar- 
row was substituted for the piate, and has 
continued to be the prize ever since. A sil- 
ver arrow is kept by the secretary, to which 
every captain aflixes a medal of silver, with 
his name, and the date of gaiming the prize. 
He gives, at his own expense, a grand enter- 
tainment and ball, to which the nobility and 
gentry are invited. Last year was the 348th 
anniversary of this ancient amusement. A 
Similar diversion takes place in some of the 
departments of France, instituted in 1272, 
to render young men expert marksmen, 
where the height of the mark is 50 yards, 
and the suecessful candidate is rewarded 
with a cap, a pair of white gloves, and a sil- 
ver medal. He is styled “king;” and 
should he bring down the bird two succes- 
sive years, receives the appellation of ‘‘em- 
peror.” This personage enjoys extraordi- 


‘nary privileges, being exempted for twelve 


months from paying any taxes; and, during 
that® period, is not liable to have military 
billeted on him. In Dresden, also, a cus- 
tom of a lke nu‘ure occurs; but these they 
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fusion exhibited at the doors of shops, 


Wher 
woodcocks are sold at 3s.a couple, ahan 
at 2s. a roe rein-deer for £1 10s., and a pair 


of partridges at 2s. Poultry is also in abun. 
dance: a turkey, weighing from ten to four 
teen pounds English weight, may be boy bs 
at 3s. 4d.; ducks, is. 8d. a couple; nae 
is. 8d.; plump fowls at 1s. each ; and : 
large capon for 2s, Eggs are sold at the 
rate of twenty for 4d.; butter 10d. per pound 


|Fish is also in abundance, and moderate in 


price; salmon being only 34d. 


’ per pound, 
Lobsters from 8d. to 1s. each. 


Vegetables 


are also in vast profusion, and remarkably 


good and cheap. The same observations 
“apply to wines and liqueurs: common ¢lg. 
retis 104d. a bottle; brandy, (Danish,) 54, 
to Gd. a quart; beer, 14 to 28d. per bottle. 
The very best Souchong tea may be had a 
3s. 4d. refined sugar for 9d. and brown a 
43d. a pound. Then as to domestics, g 


-coachman may be hired for £1 a month, 





fix in a kind of box, ona high pole, which } 


can be lowered, when uecessary, like the 
mast of aship. On this is placed, the figure 
of an eagle, finely decorated, which is shot 
at with cross-bows.’ 

In Copenhagen property is much depre- 
ciated and provisions are low. Mr. Wilson 
Saysy— 

‘I was greatly surprised at the accounts I 
In 


some instances, such was the smallness of the 


/ sums for which, it was said, estates might 








be purchased, that I own I entertained great 
doubts of the authenticity of the information. 
The most striking instance was an estate of 


| 300 acres of land, with an elegant mansion, 


built at the expense of £20,000, sold a short 
time before I arrived, at the low price of 
£1200, and the purchaser was accommodated 
with a delay of two years to pay the price! 
Another estate of from 2 to 300 acres, with 
several houses, was disposed of at the price 
of £1000. I also heard of a house in the 
city which had been valued at 25,000 dol- 
lars, and was insured in the fire-office at 
58,000, having sold for 13,660 rix-dollars ; 
consequently there is the strongest tempta- 
tion to strangers who are disposed to vest 
their money in land, and also to enjoy the 
comforts of a country life at a small expense, 
to become purchasers. This leads me to 
notice the cheapness of provisions and ser- 
vants’ wages, especially when compared with 
the charges in England: for instance, meat 
is only 24d. Ib. As to game, there is a pro- 


who is boarded and found in livery. A man. 
servant to wait at table has from £10 to 
£15, and maid-servants frem £4 to £5 year. 
ly. Acommon labourer is paid 1s. a dav 
und works in summer from five in the mom- 
ing to eight at night, and during winter from 
day-light till it becomes dark. Education is 
ata reasonable rate. With regard to car- 
riages, a coach and horses may be hired at 
10s. a day. Posting is at 1s. 1d. a mile. On 
the whole a person may keep his carriage, 
four servants, have an elegant suite of apart 
ments, give a dinner to his friends, and ma- 


| ny evening parties weekly, for from £400 


to £500 a year. Copenhagen, in short, 
holds out many advantages as a place where 
every comfort and luxury may be had ate 
reasonable rate, anda good society of Eng- 
lish, Scotch, and other foreigners, as well as 
natives, may be enjoyed, Estates in the 
country may be purchased at an exceedingly 
low rate; moreover, the government 1s 2 
mild and humane one, an object of no slight 
importance in the eyes of Englishmen. | 


‘have been induced to enter into these de- 





tails, as the subject may probably attract the 
attention of those who have large families 


-and small incomes, and are, therefore, ob- 
| liged to retire to other countries for the pur- 


retrenchment, and_ the 


se of economy, 
pose of economy stg 


education of their children. 


‘also observed, that in the interior most arte 


ee 


‘ficial mounds of earth, 


cles may be had at one half of the price o 
those in the capital.’ 


Still continuing in the neighbourhood © 
Copenhagen, Mr, Wilson says, 

‘In returning to the city I perceived att 
of a considerable 


height, which had been erected the ie 
April, 1801 ; beneath them are deposited” 


' ashes of those who fell at the bombardmet 


of the city. A flight of steps leads — 
top, where is an obelisk inclosed by a cl if 
of trees; and here, upon a variety of _ 
stones, similar to those we see 1n  gacnpe j 
cut the names of many, both ae 
naval heroes, who had distinguished t a 
selves on that unfortunate occasion. aul 
door, in front, apparently leading to @* 
are the words:— 
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DEN KRAND» 
SOM FADRELANDET GAV 
DEN VISNER EI 
PAA FALDEN KIIGERS GRAV. vs 
To commemorate tic eventful period Oo the 
nyasion, medals W ere struck, with the fol- 
lowing inscription : “ They fell, Hut Den- 
mark stood.” On the reverse : ‘ Nerited 
hy valour and by blood. . 
; (To be eonlinued, ) 


[ules of Chivalry and Remance. Small 8vo. 
v s 22 - ‘ : - 
Edinburgh, Robertson and Co. 1826. 
{fr not the age of chivalry, this may be termed 








ihe age of poetry, at least if we judge from 
the quantity of it that annually issues from 


the press. Much of this is devoted to ob- 


—————a +a 





Of former splen four, vivifies the soul 
goal ; 


And every cloud-capt beight which tower'd 
above, 

Some deity enthron’d,—till each bright spot 

Was hallow’d round by an immortal lot: 

Land of the gods! let Fancy still renew 

The glorious vision in its loveliest hue,— 

Let Hope rekindle from thy fame, its fires, 

"Ere Freedoin’s last exhausted spark expires, 

And Genius soar, triumphant o'er each scene, 

To teil a tottering world, wisat thou hast been! 


| © Lo! on the wing of Science, reason soars 
To gaze,—to glow at thy immodrtal shores,—<—= 
Where from Parnassus,— poesy’s high font, 
To classic Helicon,—the muse’s haunt,— 





liyjon, even from the moment of its birth, It 
finds few readers beyond the immediate cir- 
cle of the respective writers. There is also 
a considerable portion of very respectable 
poetry — poetry beyond mediocrity — such 


is, at an earlier period might have insured | 


the reputation of its authors, and yet 1s so 
eclipsed, by first-rate productions, as scarcely 
tocbtain notice. In fact, we ought not to be 
surprised at finding the public so fastidious 


in this respect : for surely, if at any period, | 
mediocrity in this species of composition i3 | 


not now likely to meet indulgence, when we 


ean reckon up such a host of names since | 


the time of Cowper, the latest, we believe, of 
those who have been included in any stand- 
ard edition of our poets. To what extent 
some future collection of the British poets 
will be carried we dare hardly conjecture, 
nor how many tomes will be devoted to the 
laureate’s epics alone. Neither can we with 
prudence surmise who, of the countless fol- 
lowers of the muses, will be excluded from 
shiniug there—their names alone would make 
a volume equal to Boyle’s Court Guide. 

We have been led into these reflections by 
the present volume, which certainly exhibits 
iuch poetical talent, many animated pas- 


sages, and much pleasing versilication. The | 
litle, indeed, does not seem a very appropriate | 


one, as it consists chiefly of three poems :— 
The Vall of Constantinople, in two cantos ; 
lecumthe, in three cantos; and The Gue- 
tila Bride. The first of these subjects is 
certainly a very splendid one; as treated 
here it is little more than a poetical sketch, 
but is one well calculated to excite inte- 
rest at the present period, when the fate of 
(reece has excited so much sympathy and 
attention, 

It opens with much spirit in the following 
address to Greece; and to say that it may 
be real with pleasure after what has been 
already written with so much enthusiasm on 
the subject, must be allowed to be no small 
praise :— 

. immortal Greece,—the Aonian muses sung, 
Ime gt the triumphs ofa world were young ; 
Still later minstrels sing, 

hich Time's far echoes thro’ the heaven's 

_ Fault ring! 
Ting d with the golden ray of Glory’s licht, 
hich makes the past in memory pu rely bright, 
eee planet of yon starry sphere, 
. dawn of worlds, illumined here 
°e of nature with its beauteous be: 


AM) 5 
“0, thy hric} ee : ? 
» thy bright Spint, glowing with the dream 


Ey 


Down, where Illissus, swectly murmuring flows, 
|} And Tempe’s vale with summer's fragrance 
glows 5 

| Or where yon marble columns strew the soil, 

| Alas, become mankind’s unhallow'd spoil, 

Where fam’d Athena, devastated rears 

Her discrown'd head, Learning,—to claim thy 

tears: 

| There, too, she pauses, on some heart-felt theme, 

| And paints the sacred groves of Academe ; 

| Raises her brow, majestic at the thought 

Where Solon sentenced, and where Plato 

| taught,— 

_ And Learning, bursting from primeval Time, 

Stood up, enthron’d with Libe:ty sublime. 

Or, where the sterner glories of the land, 

| Bid Nature’s soul to Honour’s shouts expand, 
When Freedom raised her banner with a strain 

| Of fervent joy, en Marathona’s plain; 

| Stood up, and shook her tresses, to the three 

_ Immortal hundred, at Thermopyle ;— 

' O’er sea-fain’d Salamis, her splendours shed; 

| And heroes brave, who at Platea bled :— 

| There Memory hails, with energy divine, 

| And o'er each sacred site, uprears a shrine, 

For man to homage with devoted praise ; 

Where Triumph showers its most respleadent 

rays, | 
And War itself redeems the fiery glow, 
Which laid, with blood-stained hands, its vic- 
tims low. 





| Ennobled land! which Fancy's dreams prolong, 
| The sun of ages, and the soul of song ; 
Whose patriot themes in history’s page con- 
fess’d, 
| Inspire the loftiest thoughts in mankind's 
breast 5 
| Whose heroes arm’'d with Liberty's bright sword, 
Knelt at her altars, and her laws ador’d, 
And daring all, awoke the battle strain, 
Smil’d at Death’s pangs, and sunk upon the 
plain : 
Tho’ o’er thee, Freedom now, lets fall its sigh, 
And say, * Behold the grave of Liberty ;”’ 
And Glory with a melancholy smile, 
Leans o’er each fane and desolated pile ; 
Tho’ round rhe Delplian cliff for evermore 
Sad Ruin treads the solitary shore, 


Where sat Apollo, and the heavenly Nine.— 
Still, still must Earth, as to a meteor bright, 


From Fame's, froin Freedom’s, Wisdom’s, 
Beauty’s shrine, 

Exclaim, ‘ The soul's full adoration’s thine ;"’ 

And as day’s beauteous oib, whose heavenly 
rays 

Have sunk from Nature's animated gaze, 

Yet, which in one refulgent iivod of bgut 

Gave its expiring glance to mortal sight, 
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With days, when Reason knelt at Freedom's | 


When proud Olympus rose,—the seat of Jove,— | 


\ 








—— 


And turban’d strangers clinb the steep divine, | 


Turn its o’er-wandering gaze, and with the light | 


om ee 








Leaving an awe-struck world to own its power, 

And sigh to lose ‘he captivating hour, 

Which Grace and Beauty marked with hues 
sublime, 

Upon the varying, vivid, arch of Time: 

Thus, on the soul, thy memory deeply glows, 


| And wakes a f hic} 
And wakes a feeling, which is not x¢ pose, 


But an o'er mastering sympathy which draws, 
The tender tribute of the Leait’s applause, 


| Which Earth to view again may vainly crave 


Of all, once brilliant, beautiful, and brave.’ 
The writer has not attempted any thinz 


like a narrative of the important event which 


he has chosen as the title of his poem; but 
merely takes a rapid glance of the principal 
historical points connected with it. Amone 
the reflections which he has interspersed, 
thatto Hope possesses much feeling, although 
it must be confessed that the construction of 
the last lines is not strictly grammatical, nox 
the verse so polished as it might have been : 
‘ How beautiful is Hope ;—oh, what were life 
Without its aid benign, to sofien strife ;— 
To smooth the rugged path-way of our care, 
And bloom as roses scattering incense there 
How beautiful is Hope ;—the pilgtim’s heart 
Through the world’s round, would feel full 
many a smart 
Of keener anguish, were it not for such, 
To heal the wounded bosom with its touch ' 
Then let man taste the balsam it distils, 
To cheer his fears away, and soothe his ills ; 
Upon Hope's bosom, let him lay his bead, 
And woo the syren, to his thorny bed,— 
In her fair arms, unheed the coming hours, 
And dream his fortune lies alone ‘midst flowers ; 
Dream while he may,—for when just luli'd to 
rest, 
With Fancy playing round Enchantments 
breast, 
His soul is startled, and in waking, hears 
The. loud-ton’d thunder, ratting froin the 
spheres ; 
He turns to clasp Hope's image in his arms— 
"Tis flown—and Jeft Lim to his lone alarms ; 
He flies, until o’ertaken by Despatr, 
Falls, and sepulchres all his life’s joys there.’ 
The following brilliant picture of Spanish 
scenery, from the Guerilla Bride, exhibit: 
the writer’s ability in a different style ot 
versification :— 
‘ Bright is Hesperia’s wide domain, 
Its sierray—forest,—glade, and plain,— 
No golden ray that summer showers 
Upon the eastern Eden-bowers, 
To light creation’s rich expanse, 
And mellow with its golden glance :-— 
No beauteous star that softly shines, 
Which the blue tirmament enshrines 
Within its zone of gems—at eveu, 
To deck the diadein of Heaven :-— 
No haleyou zephyr as it flies, 
To waft a paradise of sighs, 
Diffusing round the languid breast, 
(By noontide’s sultriness oppress’d, ) 
The cool luxuriance of its soft 
And fragrant air,—that scarce aloft, 
Save with a gentle motion weaves, 
Among the green embowering leaves :— 
No wild flowers on the breast of Spring, 
That all their balmy sweetness bring, 
Exhaling incense to the morn, 
For nature’s rich redundant horn :— 
No truits that in profusion crown, 
Autumna’s bountiful renown, 
On bending tree, or spreading vine, 
The parents of ambrosial wine, 
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Which art impiov'd hath learnt to sip, 
Distilling nectar for tie lip : 
Oh, vainly, in each lovely Jand, 


' 


Where all such smiling charms expand, 
TO thre w dele Mus teelings round 
Tee rome etn sense,—in sitht—or sound, 
Yarnivrray faucy hope to and, 
"eee ¢ brighter tor tne mind, 


Hesperia s plains unite 

guts to yield deigit 

fad we room, we mr ly ext nd our 
extracts to the author's 1an intage, but t 

ve have lay be as ave 
cambles of lis poetical abilities and 
> and we mi 1) just y assert that 
sSES ce fe ams on public atfen- 


-. 


, 
gnt eas) 


vTiven n considered 


‘ation 


versity 


bes volume 


’ ;* , 
ye -/ 
' 


tien. Amore the other pieces of which it 
Consists, 1 1 Addpess to the Author of Wa- 
verley, a prose Essav on Lord Byron, and 


bis death. It was not very easy 


Klegy on 


fo produce any thug very striking on a! 
theme alre: dy SO hackneyed as the last- 
mentioped subsect; but the concluding | 
stanzas, Which we here quote, will show 


that he has treated it with simple and elegant 


H athos 


And is self exil’d Harold” then no more, 


Aud bath he kis-’d the dust,—-the general 
dooni 
The tears of Genius moisten every shore, 


And mournin sorrow o'er the pilgiim’s tomb. 
pity 
Phat brilliant star, so radiantly on high, 
Which long Lat kindled admiration s ghince, 
Liimining the realnis of poesy, 
Hath waned, aud Jeft us in dejection’s trance 
‘Yet upon Hurold ‘st 


oui 


* 


mb thust Memory long 
mortai fame, 


all the ti:butes of 1a 


Winist proud Parnassus, to the child of song, 
Lieud lie greatness, with each honou'd 
ata 
‘There may some Coniad’s heart, with gnet 


¥ f 
Oppi@ss uy 
wy 


Hoinbied to softness, mourn lus timeless 


bierj— 


spilits like his «weet Medora’s bicast, 


Speak all them solnow in each Gickling tear, 


‘ 
seas | 


‘And thou,—-oh Hellus,—to winose shiines | 
ad red 
Vie pilgrim flew, with generous reach— 
Loctating honour at iby egunsel board, 
Or leading on to combat, as thy chief i— 
‘iiuw must thou mourn, the waurios, sage, 
‘ G b id,— 
Ob, when Lid Sorrow’s heart-felt wailing 
Ceust ° 
He,—who iu Freedom’s cause goin'd Fame’s | 
bewaurd, | 
And gave his love,--his lyre, and life to 
Cicece’ 
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to that fearful event, the French revolution, 


/ parti icul: arly the Ope ening of the States Gene- 


ral and the taking of the Bastile; we believe, 
however, after all that has been said or writ- 
ten onthe , this hated prison was sur- 

moh and ; 


sul ec? 
bass lati 
the Bastiie was 
iLub reaked their venreance on 
‘*M. de Launay, the gos 
be the object of universal execratrion Ele 
not only was the governor of the Bastile, 
but he had been individual ly and peculiarly 
obnexious and hated as such. IJtis sard that 
there would, more than once, have been in- 
surrections of the prisoners, and sometimes of 
the troops, in the Bastile, if it had not been 
for the nuldness, firmness, and moderation 
of M. Losme, his inajor, who was as 
much beloved as the governor wus detested. 
But, alas! this amiable and excellent man 
was here also; and no distinction seemed to 
be made between the fate which nnapended 
over both. There were only these san offi- 
cers who arrived at the Place de Greve— 
and tvo had 


rie 
Aen, the 


the omicers: 


q} 
ta 


SEC med ae) 


rhore, 


-, 
Cie 


had escaped altogeticr- 
been killed on the way. 

“MM. de Launay was a@ man apparcntly 
his head was uncovered, and his 

ratly disordered. Elis face was 
the picture of “despair. Thouvh a brave 
man physically, JP doubt not —jndeed, his 
endeavour to blow up the Bastile suftie iently 
proves this--the horrors of such a death as 
this seemed almost to have unstrane 
nerves. IJlis cheek was deadly white—his 
eves were glazed and haggard. = In the midst 
of the most appalling cries, he was dragved 
to the usual place of execution: a ruffian be- 
hind him raised an axe with which he was 
ormed—struck—and the head rolled wnon 


the pavement! [It was instantly snatched 


near filty ; 
dvess was ore 


up, placed upon the end of a pike, and car- | 


ned off to the Palais Royal. 
‘MM. de Losme’s fate was different. 


AT. de 


enna was just slain, and the crowd were | 


tearing the major, one from another, that 
each mig “ht be the most forward in putting 


him to death, when a man, apparently about 


thirty, forced his way through the adel PN 
himself between De Losme and his 


nearest assailants, and exclaimed, ‘Ste op! 


/you know not what you do !—you are about 


to kill the most humane, the most excellent 
i the world! IT was five years in the 
Bastile: to his humanity I owe every thing ! 
—aill ot} ler prisoners Ww ould s ay the same!” 
‘NM. de Losme, who seems to have retain- 
ed his courage and presence of unnd in a 
very remarkable manner, raised Ins eyes upon 
hearing these words, and said, “ Y oung man, 
what are vou about to do? Retire—you 


Mayr 


pp. OS. London, 1026. CC. KRurzat. iwill only sacrifice yourself, without being 
in a2 former number of Dhe Lidervoy Chronut- | able to save me!” 


PAVE 
it purpoits to consist of a bedv of 


it by Mr. 


cle, we alluded to this work, and 
tract. 
letters and extracts from a diary Kep 


Klount, and inte uded as a memoir of his life. | 


They are } riy¢ tpally dated from the ( onti- | 
vent during the per iod lie 1788 and | 
i802; the work displays much of that fide- 


lity gt description and true pat thos which cha. | 


racterizes the author's former volume, Gilbert 


L i] le, 


an €X- | 
| have s 


A portion of the nret volume relates | 


‘Bat the Marquis de Pelleport, (for so, | 
since learned, this generous person 1s 
ramed.) would not thus abandon the man 
to whom he felt cause of gratitude, He 
perceived that the crowd, literal.y howling 
for blood, paid no attention to what he 
said,—probably did not hear it. But, al- 
though he was unarmed, he tlung hiuiself be- 
fore M. de Losme, and strove to keep ott - 
populace with his hands. tle SECeIVE “ad 


his 


et 
veral wounds, from axes, from sabres, and 
from bayonets ; at lene oth he seized a a 
from the hands of one of those who pressed 
most upon him, and m ade the most furic rn 
resistance, both — nimescif and for his friend. 
At last he was overpowered by number 
disarmed, and fo bie at a distance trom } 7 
Hie then urged | nrough the eroud 
and Sank exhausted on tie steps of the Hotel 
de Ville. [I strove to get near him, 
What assistance I could to a man so noble : 

but before I could extricate myself from the 

| throng, he had already becn removed by his 
frye we ag Ihave since heard he is doing well. 

‘M. de Losme, in this conflict, was Over. 
Whelmed with blows: he fell pierced With 
wounds; and M. de Pelleport has at least 
the consolation of reflecting that he secured 
this excellent person from dying, even in oun 
ward form, the deat! of a malefactor. 

‘Thi © a nck Inquiries re- 
specting M. de Pelleport. T find that he 
was se Proline in the Bastile, some years 
“a for a political pamphlet which he had 
a lish ed, and which was obnoxious to the 
existing government. He was separated 
from his wife and children, whom he was 
obliged to leave in distress. amounting to 





. ea , ¢ 
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ame ee 


penury. A very touching anecdote is told 
concerning his k ady. She had made appii- 
cation, through some of the governors, to 





have two of her children taken into the mili- 
tary school. One of them determined upon 
personally investigating the merits of the 
and called upon Madame de Pelleport 
for that purpose. "She was seated in a mi- 
serable room, surrounded by four very beau- 


| case, 

| tiful children, who clung to her, and around 
} 

| 

i 


whom her arms were nebeieddl Both the 


mother and the children were in silence and 
in tears. As soou as Madame de Pelleport 
saw a stranger, she rose hastily, and retired 
into another room to compose herself, The 
general, moved by what he had seen, ques- 
tioned the children: one of the youngest of 
them answered, ‘‘ Mamma says we must all 
die; because she has had no money left for 
these two days, since which we have had no 
food. We cry because she must die with 
us.”"—This needs, I think, no comment; bet 
[ will add that the general not only compiled 
with the request which had been made to 
him, but gave her a situation in the school 
also. 

‘T have since been over the remains of the 
Bastile. The workmen are proceeding very 
rapidly in the work of demolition. 

‘It is not true that there were, as it was 
reported, any skeletons found, or any prison- 
ers chained, or any instruments of torture. 
The real horrors and atrocities of the place 
were sufficient both to give rise to, and to 
render needless, such exaggerations. At a“ 
time of the surrender, the Bastile containe 
only seven prisoners. One of them had been 
there within three weeks of thirty years the 
date of his entrance was on the 4th of : 
gust, 1759. One poor creature, from oe 
length of his solitary confinement, has - 
come alienated in his mind. He has so long 
heen cut off from all intercourse with his 7 
cies, that now, that he is restored to u, 
| has no longer powers to enjoy it, 
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‘Thank God! the system of leitres de ca- 
nore! it can never revive again 
at 1 am not a fellow-countryman 
‘o this people, among whom it has so long 
existed; but, at all events, I am bound to 
them as a fellow-creature ; and no one, with 
9 human heart within his breast, can fail to 
rejoice at the annihilation of so dreadful an 
engine of secret and silent tyranny. During 
the last few days, the archives of the Bastile 
have been open to the public, and the parts 
of them which have already appeared would, 
if | were inclined to so odious a task, furnish 
me with materials for a history, at which lhiu- 
man nature would shudder, and which those 
who live in future times would not believe.’ 
To the account of the Bastile, succeeds 
the story of Blanche Delvyn an interesting 
and well-told tale, much too long to quote, 
and too good to abridge; some sketches in 


chet is no tT 
It is true th 





ne 


eg 


Germany, and legendary traditions of the | 


country follow; one of these, the Nymph of 


the Lurley, we gave in our former notice of | 
this work, though we have suspicions that ' 
| pounds, and a commission in the Guards. | 
In about two years he had lost .:out ten out | 


it has already appeared in some shape or 
other, in English before. 

It will be easily conceived from what we 
have already stated, that this work consists 
rather of a series of unconnected, but often 


vivid sketches, than of a consecutive story, | 
although the thread of the narrative, is, not- | 


withstanding a few interruptions, in some 
degree preserved. In the second volume, 
which is somewhat tedious, we find the vice 
of gambling thus strongly and sensibly re- 
prehended :— 

‘I lost a cruel deal of money, last night, 
at ———’s. 
dearly for one’s whistle, indeed. I must 
take care what I am about—for I should ne- 


Plague take it, this is paying | 


man of good family, so much the better; 
but, at all events, he must live in a ** good 
set,” and fly at high game, or he will never 
get on in this very moral and consistent 
country. Some century or so ago, younger 
brothers used to take the air and a purse upon 
Ifounslow Heath ; and their merit then con- 
sisted in their boldness towards men, and 
their good breeding towards women. Now 
we see many a scion of many a noble house 
expend their small patrimony in initiation 
into the profession which they carr yon after- 
wards with so mucl skill and success. It 
may almost ke looked upon as sinking their 
capital in a business which will ultimately 


| bring them a large return. 


‘There is Charles S——, now:—who, 
does not know Charles S.?—what ‘‘man 
about town” is not proud to boast of his ac- 


| quaintance ?—what numberless aspirants pre- 


tend to his acquaintance, thougn they have it 
not! This man is the younger son of a ba- 
ronet, and began the world with a younger 


brother’s fortune, of some eight thousand | 


of his eight thousand pounds, wich it cost 
him his commission, and every thing else he 
had inthe world, to make good. This is six 


or seven years azo; and he now hives at the | 


rate of from two to three thousand a-year; 
“Crowns in his purse be has, and goods at 
home——" 

—money In the funds, horses. equipages, 
and all other necessaries of modern luxury. 
Who can say that, in a pecuniary point of 
view, his ten thousand pounds were not well 
laid out? 

‘Still, calculating the odds appears to me 


(to be somewhat a dreary occupation for a 


ver do fora poor man; and I am not quite, | 


L hope, the sort of person who would turn 
rook, after having lost all his feathers as a 
pigeon. The transition, indeed is by no 
means rare :— 
“On commence par ¢tre dupe, 
On finit par étre fripon.” 

‘The history of many a man in this town, 
(| ight say, perhaps, with more propriety, 
on this town,) is summed up in this distich; 
—aye, and of men who carry a good face 
"pon it, and are welcome and well received 
in good society. This, I confess, appears to 
wiacig be somewhat an anomaly in our moral 
code. A woman, who lapses from what is 
onsidered the point of honour in her sex, is 
turned, without recall. from out. the social 
pale, A cordon sanitaire is Arawn round her 
in prevent the spread of the contagion to the 
: uintected. But a man who is known to 
— upon play—« whose carriage,” as Count 
—e pee “rolls upon the four aces’ — 
one games is extreme, and 
Pod brain > say the least of it, extraordi- 

»»—such aman, as long as he is not de- 


( 


ny itine 


ws: and accomplishment to be admired, 
os —— a swindler to be thrown out at the 
‘ow. But then, he must play at the best 
met, and fleece the highest, richest, and 
to fashionable men. Sharpers “in rags” 
~ Hever to be tolerated. Ifhe be himselfa 


IDS 


Sy 1s rather looked upon asa person of 


t@d In do =. . 
“ed in downright (must I use the word ?) 


lifetime; and cutting a nine at Macao but 
a questionable accomplishment to have ac- 


quired during its course. With these men, 


| 
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play is business—it is regarded and followed | 


as such, and considered only with reference 
to the 


hard eash which :t produces. They | 


could not seek itas I do-—for excitement, for | 


oblivion. They could not invoke the Demon 
of Gaming to drive out other demons worse 
even than he. They watch the turn of the 
last card at Rouge et Noir, and of the dieat 
Hazard, with interest, it is true; but not as I 


do, w.th the feverish anxiety I seek to raise, | 


but which they shun with the strongest and 
minutest care. 

‘And do I gain the “forgetfulness of othe: 
is” which IT pay so dearly for / 
moment, periaps I do; but when I walk 
home at five or six in the morning, with my 
eves sunken, my head aching as if it would 


t 
from over-excitement, 


| were to narrate 
For the | 


than even U! 
split, my spirits jaded, my nerves unstrung | 
the revulsion is almost | 


as bad as the continuance of my former de- | 


pression could have been, And if I am 
ruined, which, as I go on, is likely enough, 


I shall indeed have bought this maddening | 


excitement at a high price 
cared or thought about money; perhaps for 
the reason that I have always had it—at 
least suffcientiv to meet my wants. I have 


been careless. rather than extravagant, (na my 
| ? ’ = ot ' 

hexpenses : livine asa bachelor, with @ Ua- 
-_ ° ees, Se ¢ | , = iT } 
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I have never | 
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do this. But the last few months have 
hurt me. For the first time, I have been 
obliged to take thought for my resources, 
and ** this mishkes me.” And yet, what can 
I do’—The enjoyments of family life, of a 
domestic home, are debarred from me. J] 
cannot vegetate hke a plant—never moving 
from the same spot; inert, monotonous, and 
moping. Ihave tried, and it almost wore 
me to death. If it had killed me at once, 1 
should have thanked it. My mind aud heart 
are in an unhealthy state, and are not to be 
satistied with wholesome food: Drains, men- 
tal drams, are needful for me now. 
= * * > - 

‘[The following is of a few days’ later 
date. | 

‘Truly these places ave been aptly named 
—they are indeed Aclls. The appeliation was 
probably originally given in jest, but it has 
often been a most melancholy earnest. It 
being the abode of the passions the most evil 
of our nature—of those least redeemed by 
one spatk of nobleness or generusity—it lost 
of cain—if frantic and unhallowed joy—if 
still more frantic and desperate despair —if 
the suflerings and yellings of the victuns, and 
the icy huperturba bility of the presiding de 
mon—if these can make a place resembie 
hel, then have these places been righily 
named, 

‘A record of the horrors of a gaming-house 
would forin, at once, a most curious docu- 
ment as regards our moral coustitution, aud 
a manual of warning to those about to emer 
the Charybdis of play. Its chief fault would 
be, the unvaried density of its shade: with- 
out any breaks of light to relieve it, 1t Would 
be too oppressive to the soul. To wade 
through the masses of crime, and 
wrought misery, which such a beok weald 
furnish, would be too revolting and paintul,. 
But if one of its frequenters, now and then, 
were to write, faithfully and minutely, bis in- 
dividual confessions, they would, [ think, be 
the strongest moral lesson that ever was read 
upon the subject. The play of * The Game- 
ster,’ as Kemble and Mrs. Siddons act it, ts 
the most powerful rebuke to this vice which 
now exists; but stall it is a work of fiction~— 
and fiction never ca. possess the moral effeet 
which a real story furnisues. [f a man whe 
has lost fortune, fame, self-respect, (and how 
many are therc who answer this descriptipn !) 
by the indulgence of this damnable passion, 
the steps by which, one by 
one, he was deprived of these the only things 
which make lite worth the living, it would, I 
am convinced, have a more powerful effect 

the inimitable representation of so 
tragic a story as that [ have mentioned above. 

The author then relates the acvemiures of 
Jack Barnard, who had sacrificed a sma!l 
estate in gambling, and carried, not lis for- 
tune, but his attachment to the vice, into a 
prison, where he became the associate of 
the vulgar and unprincipled felluws, wio 
are to be found in all prisons. 

Mr. Blount, crossed in his first love by the 
iy, who was com- 
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tune, and becomes disgusted with the frivo- 

lites of fashion :— 7 

* Let me,’ says he, $ single ont, ike Sterne. 
an individual captive in the cage of Fashion, 
into whose soul, not the iron, but the tinsel 
has entered: whose energics. once equal to 
greater things, have, like the Oure’s seven- 
league boots, when drawn upon the legs of 

Hop-o’-my-Thumb, contracted themsclves 
to the size and weight of the matters, to 
which they have been, for so many years, 
directed. Ile would almost be worthy of 
the name of the hero of Antoine Hamilton’s 
lairy-tale,—he might well be called “ Prince 
Middlestick !’  L have one in my mind's eye 
at this moment, but whom I will not name, 
with whom I was at College, and who was 
ongmally a man of some capabilities of 
mind, For the first year he was there, he 
remained suspended, like Mahomet’s coflin, 
hetween literature and foppery ; but, (for in 
those days fantastic colours were still worn,) 
a pink satin lining to a coat of Lord B.’s 
turned the seale, and he has heen engrossed 
by fashion and a feather ever since. A wrin- 
‘kle in his leather breeches is to him, like the 
doubled rose-leaf of the Sybarite, positive 
agony: and he was once, if it would not 
have discomposed his neckcloth, nearly cut- 
ting his throat, on account of being disap- 
pointed in receiving a card for a particular 
party at Lady ’s. He judges of a 
man, not by his being well bred, or well-in- 
formed, nor even by his being rich; but by 
his being well or ill-dressed. I have seen 
neffable and overflowing pity and contempt 
beam upon his lip, on mecting an acquaint- 
ance in a last-year’s coat. And he cut the 
best friend he had in the world, because, 
one day, he took shelter from a shower of 
rain ina Chelsea stage. In society he says 
little, except sometimes, to correct an error 
as to “*what is allowable ;” which he does 
with a gravity equally sincere and ridiculous. 
Hlis gravity, indeed, is seldom disturbed. 

** He never laughs, whatever jest prevails.” 
He goes farther than the Delphic Oracle of 
his tribe, who says that laughter is a most 
vulgar way of shewing mirth; for he holds 
that mirth is a very vulgar emotion, and 
ought never to find entrance into the breast 
ofa fine gentleman. Emotions of all kinds, 
mdeed, are to be deprecated; and, to do 
him, justice, he is as impassive, imperturba- 
ble, and cold, as if he were really the block 
in the -barber’s shop-window. = Truly, this 
unteathered biped is worthy to rank among 
that species called Man! 

‘As a pendant to this picture, we have 
Lady » Ter heart, mind, soul, 
and body have, for years, been engrossed 











and swallowed up by tlis one pursuit. If 


it be less ridiculous aud offensive in her sex 
than amony men, as regards frivolity, it Is 
probably more repulsive with respect to mat- 
ters of the heart. In woman, where the 
energies of the intellect are usually less 
called into action, those of the feelings re- 
ceive a proportionate increase of force and 
development. We are so accustomed to 
ind it, that we look for it in all cases, even 
ju those where it dors not exist. Accord- 
ingly, Lary helies the maxim, that 
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love is the history of woman’s life, while it is 
only an episode in that of man. Fashion is 
the history of her life, and if love ever ex- 
isted in it, it was only a very brief digres- 
sion at the beginning. There is a tradition, 
indeed, that she was in love, as a girl, with 
L.. of the Guards, or, rather, with the clothes 
to which he was appended ; for he had, at 
that time, the reputation of being the best- 
dressed man in London. But she was 
doomed to the common destiny of women of 
the world ;— 


, 


*«¢ A fop her passion, but her prize a sot.—’ 


She married old Lord ——-, who had a co- 
ronct and a house in Grosvenor Square to 
offer her; and scarcely bestowed a. sigh 
upon the colonel, who had nothing in the 
world but his commission, an epaulette, and 
a good pair of legs. From that time she 
has followed her vocation. If her heart has 
ever whispered to her, which I doubt, she 
has never listened to it for a moment, but 
kept on the wi-even “tenor of her way,” 
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and loud the highland tempest 





With snow, 
howl'd, 
Hie heard and shuddered. Yeta desper 
Men of ali climes,—uattach’d to non 
here, 
Rude mingled with the hero who had foy 
By freedom fired, for his beloved France. 
And these, as volatile as bold, defied 
Intrusive thought, and flung it to the gale 
That whistled round them. Madd’aing dang 
and song— 
The jest obscene, the eager bet, the dice 
Eventful ;—these, and thousand more, devised 
To kill the hours, fill’d up the varied day; 
And when the moorland evening o'er them 
closed, 


ate rar e, 
Cy Were 


ght, 


_ On easy pillow slept the careless throng, 





Struggling to the top of the gaudy pyramid | 


of Fashion—now on the point of reaching 
the apex, and now again passed by some 
newer competitor in the race. 
objects like these that woman should yield 
up that fairest and most lovely gift of nature 
—her young heart’ Is it to the cold glitter 
of the unfeeling world that she should saeri- 


life?’ Oh! did but women know how much 
the natural charm of unsophisticated feeling 


' The hours to Wisdom. 


And is it to | 


is superior, in the eyes, and to the hearts of | 


all men who deserve the name, to the ut- 


most triumphs of fashion, they would not | 
abandon pure and touching nature to follow | 


her cold, callous, and fantastic opposite.’ 
There is much truth in these two portraits, 
Which are well and correctly drawn, andl 


which show that the author is not only ac- | 


Re . : Z won Ba ee ae ; 
quainted with lite, but sensible of its foibles. | Though caroll’d in the faithless spring, and 


The Blount MSS. form altogether a very in- 


teresting and instructive volume, and will | 


not weaken the reputation the author earned 
by his Gilbert Earle. 





DARTMOOR: A DESCRIPTIVE POEM, 
(Concluded from p. 123.) 
Ix giving a second notice of this volume, it 
was our intention to confine ourselves to the 
introduction and the notes; but the poem 
itself possesses so much real beauty, that we 
are tempted to give another extract or two. 
The first is a description of the prison at 
Dart:moor :— 
‘Silent now,— 

How silent that proud pile where England held 
Within her victor-gripe the vanquish’d foe! 
O here full many a blooming cheek was 

blench'd, 
O here full many a gallant heart was quell’d 
By stern captivity; protcacted ‘till 
Hope almost ecased to bless the drooping brave! 
At eve the exile stretch’d him on his couch, 
And, while the tear stood trembling in his eye, 
As night fell on him, thoughts of home awoke 
The bitter unregarded sig. To him 
Sweet spring no pleasure brought ;—the sum- 

mer ray 
Gilded the waste in vain; and when the deep 
Aud rut! loss winter capp’d the cloud-wieathed 
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To run to-morrow the eternal round 
Of reckless mirth, and on invention call 
For ceaseless novelty. 
* And others woo'd 
The muses, and with soothing song beguiled 
The leaden moments. Harp on harp was head, 
Of swectest melody, and some pursued 
Severest lore ; and follow’d, with firm step, 
Thee Science—thee Philosophy—and gave 
OF this sacred band 
Had young Augustin been, but o’er his youth 
Misfortune’s blight had passed ;—the roseate 
bloom 
Had vanish'd from his cheek, and Lope, deas 
Jlope, 
That spring dew of existence, cheer’d no more 


| The soul, and withering consumption now 
fice the warmth and freshness of her early | 


Drank the life-biood by drops ! 
* How beautiful 
The vernal hour of life. Then pleasure wings 
With lightning-speed the moments, and the 
sun 
Beams brightly, and nor cloud nor storm ap- 
pears 
To darken the horizon, Hope looks out 
Into the dazzling sheen, and fondly talks 
Of summer 3 and Love comes, and all the aif 
Rings with wild harmonies. But songs may 
cease, 


Hope 
May prove a flatterer, and Love may plume 
His wing for flight, and every flower that blows 
Be blasted by the tempest’s breath.’ 


We do not recollect reading any thing 
more beautiful or more truly poetical than 
the last dozen lines, The next extract > 
strikingly descriptive :— 

: ¢ But bark ! the rush 

Of torrents ;—enter here,—it is a spot 
Almost unknown—untrod ;—the traveller 
Must turn him from the broad and beaten tac 
Of men, to find it. Let no heedless step 
Intrude profanely,—lct the worldling rest 
In his own noisy world ;—far off,—the vale 
Is not for him: but he that loves to pay 
His silent adorations where, supreme 
In beauty, Nature sits, may spend the I " 
Of holiest rapture here. The eternal rocks, . 
Up-piled to the mid-sky, come sweeping — 
Her pious votary ; and she bas hung 
With green undying wreaths the 

walls, | vere tha 
And sprinkled them with mountain-flower 

bud a 
And bloom inviolate. So high the cliffs 
Ascend into the sunny air, that he a 
Who walks below sees heaven its azure o 2 
Above him, like adome. The turf 1s ted 
Aud fair, and wears an eye-refieshing hues 
And fiom its virgin emerald thickly rise 
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t flowers, in glovious rivalry ; the gay 


Dig josty king-cupy, and its « neighbour 
" ° ” 


sweet . . | 
The daisy» silver-ray d 5 and, blue as heaven, 


’ Jy violet; and deeper still, 
tat the blue of ocean, that loved child 
Of spring—the harebell. 
€ All as exquisite 
As beam, breeze, shower, could mould them ; 


he who treads 
The vale oft steps aside, lest he should press, 
With ruthless foot, where forms 8) exquisite 
In silent loveliness upspring. The sward 
Now undulates, fair verdant billows raised 
Like ocean’s when the spring-gale kisses it— 
Nomore. And often on the smiling bank 
The hawthorn spreads its snowy blossoms, free 
From human grasp rapacious ; and below, 
Amid the sunny luxury of grass, 
Are tufts of pale-eyed primroses, entwined 
With many a bright hued flower, and shrub 
that scents 

The all-voluptuous air; but chief, thine own— 
Land of the myrtle—thine own lovely birth, 
The fragrant—meek—myrica.’ 

As Dartmoor has thus become so famed in 
sont, a description of it may be interesting : 

‘Dartmoor, exclusively of the surrounding 
commons, may be estimated, in length, from 
south to north, about twenty miles, and in 
breadth, upon an average, from west to east, 
ten miles; which agrees with the perambula- 
tion made in the 24th of Henry III., as to 
length, but is less by four miles than the 
breadth then recorded. The chain stretches 
from east north-east to west south-west, ina 
curving form, (the roundest part being near 
Okehampton,) towards a lower chain in 
Cornwall, and connected with it, the two 
chains making together, in length, from 115 
to 118 miles. Both sides have nearly the 
same degree of inclination, the rivers on the 
north side falling into the Bristol Channel, 
those on the south side into the British Chan- 
nel. The slope is gradual towards the west, 
hut on the east is rather abrupt. Dr. Berger 
supposed the Moor to contain 350 square 
miles of surface, but he must have included 
in this amount the adjacent commons, which 
are two miles deep or more all round, where- | 
of Dartmoor is the centre, as well as the 
lower chain. In 1796, the number of acres 
Was computed at 53,644; by Maton, after- 
wards, at 80,000; in 1798, at 96,000; and 
by a late report to the House of Commons, 
at 130,000. Dartmoor is the eastern boun- 
dary of Devon. Its highest part is Cosson 
nil, which Was estimated by Col. Mudge at 
“090 feet; but in a table extracted from tri- 





gonometrical observations, conducted under | 
orders from the Board of Ordnance, this | 
height is reduced to 1792 fect. Snow re- | 
mains on Cosson Hill when it has left every 
other part of the Moor; and “here,” says 
a ** arises the source of all those 
though the tonne carried by the winds 
g country below.” Two Bridges 
ag mg a by barometer, 1148 feet, and 
te mean height of the Moor is said to be 
‘182 feet. The lowest part of the same dis- 
ie 1S Bovey Heathfield, part of which lies 
velow the sea mark.’ 
p In the notes, there is a descripyion of 
Prison of Dartmoor,— 
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* That proud pile, where England held 
Within her victor grasp the vanquish’d foe.’ 

Of this prison, and of the French prisoners, 
we are told,— 

‘ At a certain period of the war, ten thou- 
sand prisoners were within the walls, and 
multifariously ingenious were the methods 
by which they endeavoured to kill time. 
When that vast ship, the Commerce-de-Mar- 
seilles, lay as a prison depot in Hamoaze, 
she was, in the words of one of the captives, 
‘a little floating world,” and had on board 
an excellent band of music, a theatre, ball- 
room, gaming tables, fencing and other 
schools, workshops, &c. But gaming, above 
all, was carried to an extent scarcely ever 
exceeded. Prisoners were known to wander 
about the decks without any other covering 
than a blanket, having lost all their clothes at 
cards or dice. 
some staking several days’ provision, and un- 
dergoing an almost total deprivation of food, 
until ** the debt of honour” was discharged.’ 





| 


| 
| 


Even instances happened of | 


Among the embellishments of this volume, | 


there is a cross, called Childe’s Tomb, the his- 
tory of which is curious :— 

‘Trom time immemorial a tradition has 
existed in the Moor, and is noticed by seve- 
ral authors, that John Childe, of Plymstock, 
a gentleman of large pos:essions, and a great 


hunter, whilst enjoying that amusement dur- | 


ing an inclement season, was benighted, lost 
his way, and perished through cold, near Fox 
tor, in the south quarter of the forest; after 


taking the precaution to kill his horse, and, | 


for the sake of warmth, to creep into its 

bowels, leaving a paper, denoting, that who- 

ever should bury bis body should have his 

lands at Plymstock. 

“ The fyrste that fyndes and brings me to my 
grave, 


The lands of Plymstoke they shal have.’ 
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pearance. A socket and groove for the cros. 
and the cross itself, with its shaft broken, are 
the only remains of the tomb, on which Rts- 
don says there was an inscription, but no one 
recollects any traces of it.’ 

In the commons or wastes of Walkhamp- 
ton, there are two curiosities, both deserving 
attention :— 

‘The first is a pool of water, about two 
miles south south-west of the prison, called 
Clacywell Pool, from an estate adjoining. 
The depth has been tried with the bell ropes 
of Walkhampton Church, which are between 
eighty and ninety fathoms long, and also by 
truss ropes, which, before carts came into 
use, were employed in this part of the coun- 
try for fastening hay, &c., on pack horses, 
but without finding bottom. Great numbers 
of fish have been placed in it at different 
times, but never seen afterwards, The pool 
appears to be subject to periodical falls and 
rises. On the 22nd of April, 1624, at half 
past three in the afrernoon, it was higher hy 
t..o and a half feet than at the earlier part of 
the same day, and it was twelve feet higher 
than that in April, 1823. There is a con- 
stant burst of water from the side of the hill 
before it The soil around is partly gravel 
and partly clay, affording traces either that it 
was the crater of an extinct volcano or the 
shaft of an ancient mine. Tin has abounded 
there from the state of the surface. The cir- 
cumference of the pool, at the edge of the 
water, is three hundred and five yards, the 
perpendicular height of the bank on the back 
and two sides, thirty-five feet, and in the 
front, about six feet, where it sometimes over- 
flows. 

‘The other curiosity is a stone causeways 


or mound, leading from the Burrows between 


| Leather ter and Sharpitor, on the same com 


‘Childe having no issue, had previously | 


declared his intention to bestow hts lands on 
the church wherein he might be buried, 
which coming to the knowledge of the monks 


mons over Leedon Hil! and the forest as fas 
as Chagford. By some it has been account- 
ed a direction for travellers, and by others «a; 


'a boundary, but as it bears a resemblance to 


of Tavistock, they eagerly seized the body, | 


and were conveying it to that place; but, 
learning, on the way, that some people of 
Plymstock were waiting at a ford to intercept 
the prey, they cunningly ordered a bridge to 


be built out of the usual track, thence perti- | 
nently called Guile Bridge, and succeeding | 


in their object, became possessed of and en- | 


joyed the lands until the dissolution, when 
the Russell family received a grant of them, 
and still retains it. 

‘In memery of Childe, a tomb was erect- 
ed to him in a plain, a little below Fox tor, 
which was standing about fifteen years since, 
when Mr. Windeat, having received a new 


‘ 


eee 


the trackwavs mentioned in the preface, and 
may be connected with one or more of them, 
itis most probably of that description.’ 

In our review of Mr. Polwhele’s entertain - 
ing recollections, we quoted a notice ot 
Daniel Gun, or Gumb, at he is here called, 
and in the notes to this volume, we find the 
following account of this extraordinary indi- 
vidual :— 

‘Gumb was bred a stone-cutter, but, oy 
hard reading and close application from early 
youth, he acquired considerable knowledge 
of mathematics. Being of a reserved dispo- 
sition, and discovering in his occupation, on 


| Cheesewring hill, an immense block of gra- 


take or allotment, in which the tomb was in- | 
cluded, nearly destroyed it, by appropriating | 


some of the stones for building and door 
steps. Its form at that time is correctly pre- 
served in the annexed vignette. It was 
composed of hewn granite, the under base- 
ment comprising four stones, six feet long by 


twelve inches square, and eight stones more, | 
t | several small apartments, separated hy blocks 


growing shorter as the pile ascended, with an 
» . P ’ 
octagonal basement, above three fect high, 
and a cross fixed in it. The whole, when 


perfect, wore an antique and impressive ap- 


nite, whose upper surface was an in line t 
plang, he immediately went to work, and ex- 
cavating the earth beneath to nearly the ex- 
tent of the stone above, he shaped out wiat 
he considered a commodious habitation tor 
himself and wife. The sides of this excava- 
tion he lined with cemented stone, making 2 
chimney by perforating the earth at one side 
of the roof. The entrance was divided into 


of granite, and above was a kind of lodginc- 
room, formed of two rough stone tables, one 


! serving as a floor, the cther as a ceiling. Que 
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_ A eT as ae 
part of the lattcr rested on a rock, the other 
on stones placed by maim strength, the up- 
pormost of which served as ridges in carrying 
off the rain water. The whole was surround- 
ed by a walled courtlagze. In this roeged 
dwelling Gumb and lis family resided for 
many years, the top of the house being used 
by him as an observatory of the heavenly bo- 





’ ’ 9 ,* ° ' 
dies: on which he carved with a chisel vari- 


ous diagrams, explanatory of the most difii- 
cult problems in Euclid, and the house itself 
was his chapel, as he was never known to at- 
tend the parish church Or apy other place of 
worship. The remains of this extraordinary 
habitation were visited by Mr. Githert, in 
I8i4, when he found the wall of the court- 
Tage fallen, and the whole in a dilapidated 
state, “ Yet here,” he concludes tlie story, 
‘a human being, possessing a mind of gi- 
gantic grasp, flew to the ‘rock as a shelter,’ 
and far from the busy and frivolous pursuits 
of inortals, occupied his time in the most ab- 
struse and sublime speculations.” On the 
entrance is inscribed, I). Gumb, 1735.’ 

That the Druid’s were acquainted with 
Dartmoor is evident, froin the circles, logans, 
the cromlech, and the rock basins, that are to 
be found here,— 

‘At Drewsteington is a logan or rocking 
stone. Of a place of this description, Pliny, 
c. 11, 96, draws an admirable picture, and 
indeed so vivid, that it almost seems to be 
placed before the eye: “ Juxta Harpasa, op- 
pidum Asi, cautes stat horrenda, uno digito 
mobilis, Eadcm, si toto corpore impellatur, 
resistens.”’ 

‘The logan, when rocked, emits an audi- 
ble murmur, of a peculiarly awful nature, 
and from the circumstance of its moving to 
and fro when touched, takes its name. But 
Vallancey adopts a nicer definition, tracing 
it from the Irish logh, divine power or spirit, 
which the Druids conceived to be infused 


oracle. 
inducing the7r infatuated vétarics to believe 


lisa barrow ninety-four paces round. 


' e 
ly contributes. 
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€On the summit of Meerdon, near More- and applause of subjects, than those SOlemng 
ton, was once a large cairn, denominated tlie and sumptuous entertainments whiick 


(iant’s Tomb, and on the opposite side, near 
Blackstone, is a collection of stones, gene- 
rally supposed to be Druidical, and thence 
called the Altar. Some of the tors wear a 
sublime appearance, and even of art, as if 
auciently appropriated to the same worship, 
to which their being split both perpendicular- 
lv and horizontally into various shapes and 
sizes, some regular and some irregular, main- 
- Puttor is one of these. 

‘The number of rock basins is compara- 
tively few, as, though there are numbericss 
rocks and tors, yet all of them co not possess 
this distinction. Willistone and Blackstone 
rocks in Moreton, Sharpitor, Pentor, Miltor, 
Beltor, Kestor, Heytor, several rocks at 
Holne, and Mistor Pan exhibit them in 
vreater or less perfection. They are always 
on the verge, and the Druids used them to 
obtain rain or dew pure and unadulterated 
from the heavens for lustral waters. Dr. 
Mac Culloch ascribes rock basins to the de- 


. 


of waler or the alternate action of air and wa- 
ter, the decomposed matter or gravel being 
mostly borné away by winds, but in some of 
the deeper hollows it continues. 


the grave,” are not, perhaps, of a Druidical 
origin, but they often accompany the places 
resorted to Ly the followers of that worship. 
They are common in Moreton, Hennock, 
Widdicombe, Roborough, Dartmoor, on 
Quarnell, Hamel, and other downs ; and 
West Beacon Pliil, near Ivy Bridge, has seve- 
ral. 





of the tors is so named from its having three 
barrows, 
opened, lait only bones and fragments of urns 


_were found.’ 
into the stone, and thence consulted it as an | 


These crafiy priests bad the art of | 


that they alone could make a logan move, | 


und using it as an ordeal, they thereby con- 
demned or acquitted criminals. They lke- 


rambulate it was a signal mode of acquiring 
sanctity. Between Widdicombe Church and 
Rippen tor there was formerly a logan, called 
the Nutcrackers, and another on East Down, 
named the Whooping Rock, from the noise 
it yielded in tempestuous weather, but the 
functions of both have long ceased. On she 
top of Lustleigh Cleve is ancther small logan. 
Bryant, in his Ancient Mythology, says: 
* Jt was usual for the ancicuts to place one 


stone upon ancther fora religious memorial.” | 
Apollonius Rliodius, in his first boon, also | 


Spe aks of one. 


ys The only croink ch 
1 


on the Moor is at 


Drewsteington. In the parish of Shaugh, 
places, there are many 


and other 

which have a Druidicel semblance, but Na- 
tire here is sportive in her operations, and 
the mind of the visitor, beated with enthu- 
siasm, imagines some of them to have been 
consecrated to religa 
if not all cases, 


roneousty 


' ’ 
ms omects, and in b 
ex pun Y those > pe ciied, ti- 


We now take our leave of this charming 
volume, and trust, that we shall, ere long, 
not only have to announce its reaching a se- 
cond, or even a third edition, but that its au- 


‘thor has received the reward due to his ta- 


‘lents. The more his poem is read, thie more 
wise employed it in divination, and to pe- 


it will be admired, as it surpasses in nature, 


beauty, and sublimity, any production we 


rock $, | 


Osi, | 


have seen for some time. 
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NICILOLS’S PROGRESSES, PARTS X. and xf. 
Ix the two numbers of this interesting work, 
last published, we find a very curious narra- 
tive, entitled * The magnificent, princely, and 
most roval entertainments given to the High 
and Mightie Prince and Princessse Frederick, 
Count Palatine Palsgrave of the Rhyne; and 
Elizabeth, sole daughter to the High and 
Mightie King of Prgland, our Soveraigue 
Lord.’ 

The lady here alluded to was the 
of James 1. who was married to the Elector 
Paiatine; they lived happily, until the prince 
was induced to take the title of King of Bo- 
The narrative of their entertainment 
“ive it 


daughter 


hemia. 
in their 
at leneth:— 


‘Nothing 


voynee is so curious, that we 


forth the evrrort 


1 
ry Tyee EX It ssP tan a lee 


can better set 
nesse of princes, nr 


ition of frrends, tocether with the dutie, love, 


composition of the stone from the presence | 


Some of the barrows have been | 








‘Barrows, “the dark and narrow place of | 


On Quarnell Down, in particular, there | 
One 





1 ate he. 
the Out. 
ts hei: . 
arty love 
es of the 


stowed on great and worthy persons, 
wurd face of costs and disbursemen 
the true and lively picture of that h 
which is locked up in the bosom 
civers. 

‘Behold here, therefore, a Dutch ier 
drawne to the life; no expenses being spare! 
to make expression of noble friends, oy fs 
give content to those princely receivers m 
such love, the Palserave and the excellens 
Lady Elizabeth, daughter to our soveraigne « 
who, upon the 28th of Aprill last past, in the 
yeere of our Lord 1613, after a short and 
prosperous passage over the S€as, Cast anchor 
as happily before Flushing; which arrivall 
of theirs being no less welcome than it Was 
generally and heartily expected, the first hio. 
nourable salutions were given to these two 
princes by Grave Maurice and Grave Hep. 
rick, who went a Dutch mile by water, ang 
lay that night aboard, being as nobly anqd 
gladly received by the Palsgrave and. his 
lady. 

‘The next day, being the 29th of April, 
they went to land, honourably accompanied 
with Grave Maurice, Grave Ilenrick, the 


| Duke of Lennox, the Earle of Arundell, the 


the Lord Viscount Lisle, the Lord Haring- 
ton, the Lord Effingham, Generall Cicill, be. 
sides divers knights and gentlemen; the 
prineesse having attending on her, the Coun- 
tesse of Arundell, the Lady Harington, the 
Lady Cicill, Mrs Anne Dudley, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Dudley, Mrs. Apscley, Mrs. Maiame, 
With many other English gentlewomen ; in- 
finite multitudes of the Duteh nation stand- 
ing on the shore to behold their arvivall. 

‘ No sooner did they set footing on the land, 
but, (to make heaven and earth eccho forth the 
report,) the lord admirall sent unto them a 
volley of great shot, to the number of four 
hundred; the towne of Flushing answering 
in the like thunder of two hundred great shot. 
All the captaines, with the souldiers in gar. 
son, standing in armes on the shore, to re- 
ceive these princes, aud conducting them to 
their lodgings: the beginning of the night 
being spent in excellent artificiall tire-workes, 
besides other showes and devices, which 
gave to the beholders admirable pleasure. 

“The next morning, being the 30th of 
April, the Palsgrave having a small traine, 
departed from Flushing, and went to the 
Hage ; the princesse, his wife, stayed and 
dined in the towne. In the afternoone shee 


i went to Middleborough, heing accompanied 


with Grave Maurice, Grave Henrick, and the 
rest of the Enelish lords and ladies, where 


. ” 3] 
the burgers of the towne, aiter a Warne 


manner, gave her grace a royall and hearte 


entertaimenne ht, with loud and lusty vollyes 
of shot, and so conducted her to her lodging. 

‘The day following, shee was magnificent 
I feasted at the State Ifouse, no words be 
Ing able to XPTesse the bounty, royally, an 
cust of so princely an entertamment. Ant 
in this towne of Middleborough she cont 


nued t} ree daies, 


accompanied as before.) 
‘ Vint 
called Treuer, being distant a Du 


(nobly 
towne 
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mile from Middleboros: sh; and at this place 

the lord admirall, the Lo: os of E.tingham, with 
al} those who hi ad charge in her convoy over 

took their le aves of the princesse, 


the seas, 
Her grace tak- 


and departed f for England. 


ing ship, went water and passed by a 
towne cal! led Te rzooze, at | sO throu, ch Zuric 
seas, first by Armen, then by Old Towne, 


then i Plat, and at last to William-state, 
where shee was los ged that night, her traive 
of followers lying on sh lipboard. 


‘The uext day the princesse and her com- 
pany lett Zealand, ‘yn uf went up the haven to 
atowne in Holland, called Dort, where she 


stayed but one = 
‘Upon Wi wInesday, being the fift of May, 
went by water to y Rotte ‘rdam, where shee 
en and here the Pals: yrave met he rT, both 
of them having pr incely entertaineme -m fit- 
ting to their sta In the afternoone of the 
he prinee and princesse, with 
passed by coach 


tes, 
sale ck; iV, { 
their honourable friends, 
through Delft, 
Hage, being ‘there nobly received by the 
burgers of the towne, In armes, with peales 
of shot; and so by them conducted to Grave 
Ifenrick lis house. During their aboade 
there, the entertainement was as royall as his 
minde t! rat fr eely bestow ed it; nothing wint- 
ing that was In the invention of man held fit 
to cv e contentment to such prince c ‘ly guests ; 
five dayes being spent tn hunting, in plaves, 


and from thence went to the | 





demy, at Peckham, 


baer 
large, 


and other costly showes, still varying plea- | 


sure because it should take no loathing in sa- 
tictie. 


Heidelborough. 

‘Ather departure from hence, the states 
gencrall presented to her these gifts, viz. 
eareanet garnished with thirty dyamonds, in 
farct worke; two great pearles pendant, 
waving thirty-five karrats and one graine; a 
string of pe arle of twenty-five pieces; a great 
needfe or bodkin, «: arnissed with a rich euble 
diamond, very larze e, and foure other dia- 
monds about it, of which three were pen- 
dauts in faret worke. All these jewels were 
laid in a small cabinet of cloath of gol 1, be- 
tweene a perfumde cushion; and, “te ide 
these, she had likewise given her a looking- 
glasse of silver and cilt, the work being all 
embossed; n ore, ten pieces of rich tapestry, 
wraught by Frauncis Npiring; with sixe 


And here the Palswrave took leave of 
the princesse, taking his journey before to | 


other pieces of tapestrie for a cabinet, of the | 


saine worke-master ; more, very rich piec es 


of fine linnen damaske. packed up in sixe | 


rases, containing in all, for napkins and ta- 


clo; iths, about BINTY plece $$; more, an eCX- 
—_ ve rich furniture for a cabinet of china 


hla 
il 


of a breeze, 


striking; in the case before us, the perverse- 
ness of a headstrong young man, embitters 
the life of his mother, and hastens bim to an 
early grave. Then oral tendency of this lit- 
tle novel, enhances its literary merits, and it 
may be safely put into the hands of females 
or youth, 


A yer 18€ E rposition of the Method of In- 
structing the Deaf and Dumb in the Know- 
ledge of a Written Language, upon simple 
and rational Prine iples. By J. R. Youns. 
12ino. pp. 106. London, 1826. Souter. 

Mr. YounG is the master of a private aca- 

for teaching the deaf 

and the mode he has found ef- 

he ee cere ei to the public at 

in this little volume. Tne plan ap- 
pears to be founded on simplicity and good 
sense, and we heve no doubt of its success. 
In most of the systems, too much time is lost 
in the drudgery of learning by rote, whereas 
Mr. Young exercises the ingenuity of his pu- 
pil, who is made to depend as much as pos- 
sible on his own powers. It is not nece Ssary, 
that we should detail the author's plan, as 
his work is published ata price which places 
it within the reach of all interested in the 
subject. 
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VOLCANO EN THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 
‘HavinG refreshed ourselves,’ says Mr. Fl- 
lis, the missionary, in his Narrative of a Tour 
through ITawaii, or Owhyee, 
our pourne y, taking a no: the rly direction to- 
wards the columns of smoke, which we could 
now distinctly perceive. Qur way lay over a 
wide waste of ancient lava, of a black colour, 
compact and heavy, with a shining vitreous 
surface, sometimes entirely covered with ob- 
sidian, and frequently thrown up, by the ex- 
pansive force of vapour or heated air, into 
conical mounds, from six to twelve feet high, 
‘which were, probably, by the same power 
rent into a smahiae of pieces, from the apex 
to the base The hollows between the 
mounds and long ridves were filled with vol- 
canic sand, and fine particles of olivin, or de- 
composed lava. 

‘This vast tract of lava resembled in ap- 
pearance an inland sea, bounded by distant 
mountains. Once it had certainly been in a 
fluid state, but appeared as if it had become 
suddenly petrified, or turned into a glassy 
stone, while its agitated billows were direre 
fro. Not only were the larg 
and hollows distinctly marked, but in many 
places the surface of these ities Was COver- 
ed by a smaller ripple, lke that observed on 
the surface of the sea at the first springing up 
or the passing currents of air 
which produce what the satlors call a eat’s- 
The billows mav have been raised by 


ee 
to and > swells 


peiw. 


ithe force which elevated the mounds or hills, 


worke , blacke and rolde, cont vinine a bed- 
lead, a cupboard, a table, two ereat chests, 
ne Tosser chest, five small chests, two voy- 
on ie s6 a dishes, twenty four lesser 
, 4 twelve fruit dishes. and sixe Sawcers, 
au being value a at £19,000. 
: (fdohe concluded in our nervt ) 
esti 4. A Tale, By Mars. A.C. Hatt. 
PhO. DD. 3538. London, 1826. Loneg- 
: man and Co 
rs. Wary in a well-written, and some- 
rap poy te Hh tale, has Nustrated the bane- 
ae (yy bstrine Vv, o? which almost eve- 
fd? produces some in-tnet Ss, moreorless | 


but they look as if the whole mass, extending 
several miles, had, when in a state of perfect 
fusion, been agitated with a violent undulat- 
Ing or heaving motion. 

‘The sun had now risen in his strength, 
and his right rays, reflecting from the spark- 
ling sand and undulated surtace of the vitre-— 
ons lava, dazzled our eves and cause? consi- 


derable pain, particularly as the trad 
[ 


+ 


e-wind 


‘we resumed ! 
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blew fresh in our faces, and continually drove 
into our eyes particles of sand. This part of 
our journey was unusually laborious, net 
only from the heat of the san and the reflec- 
tion from the lava, but alse from the nnever- 
ness of its surface, which oblived us constant- 
ly to tread on an inchned plane, in some 
places as smooth and almost as slippery as 
glass, where the greatest caution was neces- 
sary to avoid a fall. Frequently we chose to 
walk along on the ridge of a billow of lava, 
though considerably circuitous, rather than 
pass up and down its polished sides. Tak- 
inz the trough, or hollow between the waves, 
wis found safer, but much more fatiguing, a 
we sunk every step ancle-deep into the sand. 
The natives ran along the ndges, 


| stepping 
like goats from one ridge to another. They 





however, occasionally descended into the hol- 
lows, and made several marks with their feet 
in the sand at short distances, for the direc- 
tion of two or three native boys with eur pro- 
visions, and some of their companions, who 
had fallen behind early in the morning, not 
being able to keep up with the foremost 
party. 

‘ Between eleven and twelve we passed a 
number of conical hills On our right, which 
the natives informed us were craters. A 
quantity of sand was collected round ther 
base, but whether thrown out by them. or 
drifted thither by the wind, they could not 
inform us. In their vicinity we als» passert 
several deep chasms, from which, in a nam- 
ber of places, small columns of vapour arose, 
at frequent and irregular intervals. They ap- 
peared to proceed from Kirauea, the great 
volcano, and extended towards the sea ina 
south-east direcuon. Probably they are con- 
nected with Ponahohoa, and may ‘mark the 
course*of a vast subterraneous charitel, lead- 
ing from the voleano to the shore. The sut- 
face of the lava on both sides was heated, 
and the vapour had a strong sulphureous 
swell. 

‘We continued our way beneath the 
scorching rays of a vertical sun till about 
noon, when we reached a solitary tree grow- 
ing in a bed of sand, spreading its roots 
among the crevices of the rocks, and casting 
its grateful shade on the barren lava. Here 
we threw ourselves down on the sand and 
fragments of lava, stretched out our weary 
limbs, and drank the little water left in our 
canteens. 

Sdn every direction around us we observed 
a number of pieces of spumous lava, of an 
olive colour, extremely cellular, and as ght 
as sponge. They appeared to have been 
drifted by the wind into the holttows which 
they occupied. The bizh bluff rocks on the 
north-west side of the volcano were drstinctly 
seen; the smoke and vapours driven past us, 
and the scent of the fumes of sulphur, which, 
as we approached from the leeward, we had 
perceived ever since the wind sprung up, be- 
came very strong, and indicated our prox- 
imity to Airauea. 

‘ Impatient to view it, we arose, after rest- 
ing about half an hour, and pursued our 
journey. In the way we saw a number of 
‘low bushes bearing beautiful red and yellow 
clusters, each berry being about 


berries im 
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the size and shape of a very large currant. 
The bushes on which they grew were gene- 
rally low, seldom reaching two feet in height; 
the branches small and clear, leaves alter- 
nate, obtuse with a point, and serrated ; the 
tlower was monopetalous, and, on being exa- 
mined, determined the plant to belong to the 
class decandria and order monogynia. The 
native name of the plant is o/clo. The ber. 
ries looked tempting to persons experiencing 
both hunger and thirst, and we eagerly pluck- 
ed and ate all that came in our way. They 
are very juicy, but rather insipid to the taste. 
As soon as the natives perceived us eating 
them, they called out aloud, and begged us 
to desist, saving we were now within the pre- 
cincts of Pélé’s dominions, to whom they be- 
longed, and by whoin they were rahuiia, 





| 


(prohihited, ) until some had been offered to | 


her, and permission to eat them asked. 


We 


told them we were sorry they should feel un- | 


easy on this account,—that we acknowledged 
Jehovah as the only divine proprietor of the 


fruits of the earth, and felt thankful to bim | 


for them, especially in our present circum- 
stances. Some of them then said, * We are 
afraid. We shall be overtaken by some ca- 
lamity before we leave this place.”’ We ad- 
vised them to dismiss their fears, and eat with 
us, as we knew they were thirsty and faint. 
They shook their heads, and perceiving us 
determined to diregard their entreaties, walk- 
ed along in silence. 

‘We travelled on, regretting that the na- 
tives should indulge notions so superstitious, 
but clearing every ohelo bush that grew near 
our path, till about two p. m., when the crater 
of Kirauea suddenly burst upon our view. 
We expected to have seen a mountain with a 
broad base and rough indented sides, com- 
posed of: loose slags or hardened streams of 
lava, and whose summit would have present- 
ed a rugged wall of scoria, forming the rim 
of a mighty caldron. But instead of this, we 
found ourselves on the edge of a steep preci- 
pice, with a vast plain before us, fifteen or 
sixteen miles in circumference, and sunk 
from two hundred to four hundred feet below 
its original level. The surface of this plain 
was uneven, and strewed over with huge 
stones and volcanic rocks, and in the centre 
of it was the great crater, at the distance of a 
mile and a halfrom the precipice on which 
we were standing. Our guides led us round 
towards the north end of the ridge, in order 
to find a place by which we might dewend 
to the plain below. As we passed along, we 
observed the natives, who had hitherto re- 
fused to touch any of the ohelo berries, now 
gather several bunches, and, after offering a 
part to Péleé, ate them very freely. They did 
not use much ceremony in their acknowledg- 
ment ; but when they had plucked a branch, 
containing several clusters of berries, they 
tnrned their faces towards the place whence 
the greatest quantity of smoke and vapour is- 
sued, and, breaking the branch they held in 
their hand in two, they threw one part down 
the precipice, saying at the same time, “ E 
Pélé, eia ka ohelo’au ; e tanmeha chu wan wv 
oe, e at hoi au tetahi.” “* Péle, here are your 
ohelos: I offer some to you, some I also eat.”’ 
Several of them told us, as they turned round 








from the crater, that after such acknowledg- 
ments they might eat the fruit with security. 
We answered, we were sorry to see tiem of- 
fering to an imaginary deity the gifts of the 
true God ; but hoped they would soon know 
better, and acknowledge Jehovah alone in all 
the benefits they received. 

‘We walked on to the north end of the 
ridge, where, the precipice being less steep, a 
descent to the plain below seemed practicable. 
It required, however, the greatest caution, as 
the stones and fragments of rock frequently 
gave way under our feet, and rolled down 
from above; but, with all our care, we did 





a number of small craters, in vigorous action 
situated high up the sides of the creat gulf 
and apparently quite detached from it, The 
streams of lava which they einitted rolled 
down into the lake, and mingled with the 
melted mass there, which, though thrown up 
by different apertures, had perhaps been ori. 
ginally fused in one vast furnace. 

‘The sides of the gulf before us, although 


| composed of different strata of ancient laya 


_were perpendicular for about four hundred 


feet, and rose from a wide horizontal ledge 
hol 


of solid black lava of irregular breadth, but 


‘extending completely round. 


not reach the bottum without several falls and | 


slight bruises, P 


‘The steep which we had descended was | 


formed of voleanic matter, apparently a lieht 
red and gray kind of lava, vesicular, and ly- 
ing in horizontal strata, varying in thickness 
from one to forty feet. Ina small number of 
places the different strata of lava were also 
rent in perpendicular or oblique directions, 
from the top to the bottom, either by earth- 
quakes, or other viclent convulsions of the 


‘feet lower. 


! 


ground connected with the action of the ad- | 


jacent volcano. 


After walking some distance | 


j 


over the sunken plain, which in several places | 


sounded hollow under our feet, we at length 
came to the edge of the great crater, where a 
spectacle, sublime and even appalling, pre- 
sented itself before us— 

“ We stopped and trembled.” 
Astonishment and awe for some moments 
rendered us mute, and, like statues, we stood 
fixed to the spot, with our eyes riveted on the 
abyss below. Immediately before us yawn- 
ed an immense gulf, in the form of a cres- 
cent, about two miles in length, from north- 
east to south-west, nearly a mile in width, 
and apparently eight hundred feet deep. The 
bottom was covered with lava, and the south- 
west and northern parts of it were one vast 
flood of burning matter, in a state of terrific 
ebullition, rolling to and fro its “ fiery surge” 
and flaming billows. Fifty-one conical 
islands, of varied form and size, containing 
so many craters, rose either round the edge 
or from the surface of the burning lake. 
Twenty-two constantly emitted columns of 
gray smoke, or pyramids of br Ihant flame, 
and several of these at the same time vomited 


Which rolled in blazing torrents down their 
black indented sides into the boiling mass be- 
low. 

‘The existence of these conical craters led 
us to conclude, that the boiling caldron of 
lava before us did net form the focus of the 
volcano; that this mass of me'ted lava was 
comparatively shallow ; and that the basin in 


‘ Beneath this 
ledge the sides sloped gradually towards the 
burning lake, which was, as nearly as we 
could judge, three hundred or four hundred 
It was evident, that the large 
crater had been iccently filled with liquid 
lava up to this black ledge, and had, by some 
subterranean canal, emptied itself into the 
sea, or upon the low land on the shore. The 
gray, and in some places apparently calcined 
sides of the great crater before us; the fis- 
suy’s which intersected the surface of the 
plain on which we were standing; the long 
banks of sulphur on the opposite side of the 
abyss; the vigorous action of the numerous 
small craters on its borders; the dense co- 
lumns of vapour and smoke, that rose at tie 
north and south end of the plain; together 
with the ridge of steep rocks by which it was 


' surrounded, rising probably in some places 
'three hundred or four hundred feet in per- 


— 


pendicular height, presented an immense vol- 


-canic panorama, the effect of which was 








| 
| 
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which it was contained was separated, by a | 


Stratum of solid matter, from the great volca- 
nic abyss, which constantly poured out its 
melted contents through these numerous cra- 
ters into this upper reservoir. We were fur- 
ther inclined to this opinion, from the vast 
columns of vapour contiuually ascending 
from the chasms in the vicinity of the sulphur 
banks and pools of water, for they must have 
been produced by other fire than that which 
caused the ebullition in the lava at the bot- 
tom of the great crater; and also by noticing 





greatly augmented by the constant roaring ol 
the vast furnaces below. 

‘After the first feelings of astonishment 
had subsided, we remained a considerable 
time contemplating a seene, which it is int- 
possible to describe, and which filled us with 
wonder and admiration at the almost over- 
whelming manifestation it affords of the 
power of that dread Being who created the 
world, and who has declared that by fire he 
will one day destroy it. We then walket 
along the west side of the crater, and in hail 
an hour’reached the north eud.’ - 
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ORIGINAL: 


MR. M‘CULLOCH’S LECTURES ON POLI 
from their ignited mouths streams of lava, | 


TICAL ECONOMY. 
To the Faitor of the Literary Chronicle. 
Str,—Every scieuce must be founded ©" 
fixed principles, on certain axioms, OF aed 
plex propositions, which are resolvable 1n\ 
axioms. That seience, therefore, which 4 
founded on an assumption, cannot be adit 
ted as conclusive; much less one that 
founded on an assumption, which may | 
laid down and resumed according as It agi 
or disagrees with the thing to be proves: | 
These observations have been induced 
hearing Mr. M‘Culloch, yesterday, 
Royal Institution, read his first lectur 
lay down his principles, on what he 
Political Economy. shat 
I understood Mr. M-Culloch to ay, ) 
utility constitutes the value of a comh”” 4 
This is one of the principles on ee 
builds his science ; ig a 


at { 
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, thing: that is, one of bis principles may 
er assumed oF laid down at pleasure. 

! [think it may easily be proved that 
no one case is the sale quality which 
constitutes the value of a commodity, [ will 
inke a watch, which is a useful thing, and I 
will suppose that the watchmakers, (in Lon- 
don for etumple,) make a certain number of 
watches every year, each according to the 
situation or district in which he lives, aud 
that all these watches are sold in the year for 
a fair renunerating price. I will now sup- 


Now, 
tility in 


that these watehmakers, without con- 
ose that these wateamakers, r : i 
pos /Somr years ago, Mr. Alaric A. Watts pub- 


<idering the demand for their watches, or the 
ability of their customers to buy more, should 
agree among themselves that, as last year 
eos sold so many, they would this year 
make one third more, and, calculating upon 
selling them at the former price, they would 
consequently be richer. But finding the 
demand for their watches no greater than it 
was before, and having themselves been at 
more expense in employing hands, either for 
a longer portion of each day, or additional 
workmen; they must do something to re- 
munerate themselves for it; they, therefore, 
offer them at a lower rate, in hopes to tempt 
buyers, but to their surprise they find, that 
although they may have induced a few to 
buy that would not otherwise have been pur- 
chasers, yet, upon the whole, their profits are 
considerably less than when they made fewer 
and sold at a higher rate. And if you take 
any other article, the same may be shown in 
it; therefore itis universal. So that it appears, 
there is something more than utility which 
constitutes the value of a thing. No one can 
deny the utility of corn, yet some few years 
avo the farmers had so much of it that many 
of them were rained ; not because they had 
much, but because they were induced to 
offer it at a low rate, in hopes of inducing 
buyers ; but as a person could eat only H 
certain quantity of bread, they sold no more, 
although offered at a low price. 

Mr. M‘Culloch seems also to consider that 
tings to be valuable, or capable of being 
intde valuable, must be material, and that 
they receive this value from the labour of ci- 
ther getting or making them: as fishing 
would be, in one case, and making a hook, 
inthe other, Butdoes Mr. M‘Culloch mean 
Seriously to say that his lectures are all wind, 
and that the sovereizn he cets for uttering so 
many lucid sentences will not buy him a din- 
wer? Does Mr. M*Culloch exclude all the 
ee ofthe mind as unproductive ! are the 
Nusands which the physician obtains dross? 
and many others that might be mentioned ? 

Again, Mr. M‘Culloch says, ‘ labour gives 
tate and ye, in some cases, 
lve an unproductive effect,’ one propo- 
‘itton destroys the other. If productive la- 


he inv, j 
12 idea of obtainin 


| s the best price for my 
labour ; and who will bestow labour on a 
mg which will pro luce him nothing? And 
Ow Is it possible for a thing which is high 
edn be unproductive ? when the price 
. - Very essence of its productiveness ; that 
~ PePavny: s me, who obtain that price, to 
ty ty fh others, To will ask Mr. 
~U loeh 


Uns very Lingle question, who 
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are the best customers, the rich or the poor? 
—If the rich are so, why are they so? be- 
cause they buy higher. 

Upon the whole, it seems to me, if I were 
to admit Mr. M‘Culloch’s theory, I should 
throw obscurity over common sense. [| 
would, therefore, advise Mr. M‘Culloch to 
re-examine his principles, and, before he at 
tempts to teach others, to learn himself. 

Thursday, April 6, 1826. SINBAD. 





Mu. ALARIC A. WATTS.—PLAGILARISM. 
LORD BYRON. 


lished a series of articles in a contemporary 


— 





| 
} 
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journal, which displayed the most laboured | 
industry, in order to convict Lord Byron of 


plagiarism. Some of the imputations were 
certainly ill supported, and Byron, who could 
bear any reflections of the sort, laughed at 
the attempt to tarnish his fame. 

Mr. Watts has since become the editor of 


| 
{ 
| 
| 


a Manchester paper, and as the proverb that | 


‘two of a trade scldom agree,’ applies 
strongly to provincial journalists, we fre- 
quen'ly find him and bis contemporaries 
engaged in controversy. In the last number 
of Tie Manchester Mercury, published on 
Tuesday, there is a long article from a cor- 
respondent, headed, ‘ Mr. Alaric A. Watts 
and his Poetical Sketches,’ in which this 
gentleman is very severely handled for his 
conduct towards Lord Byron,and is charged, 
like Falstaff, with having ‘ misused the 
king’s press damnably,’ in his attempts to 
fasten plagiarism on his lordship. £ If,” says 
the writer, ‘he had specitied what he con- 
ceived to be parallel passages in other poets, 
and had pointed out, (in the language and 
with the spirit of a gentleman,) any casual 
or fancied resemblance, I might have admired 
his ingenuity, instead of having to censure 
his incapacity; but the vulgar flippancy of his 
style, the absurdity of some of his examples, 
aud the preposterous extreme to which he 
has been led by attempting to prove too 
much, have exposed him to the imputation 
of being influenced by an envious disposition 
or an obtuse intellect.’ The writer, after 
some further remarks, proceeds to charge 


Mr. Watts, the plagiary hunter, with having | 


appropriates largely from Byron's poems in 
lis own Poetical Sketches. ‘ What,” says the 
writer, ‘shall we say of that man’s modesty 
and consistency, who, at the time he is ac- 
cusing an eminent poet of piracy, Is busily 
engaged in plundering him to an unmercitul 
extent?’ 

The accuser of Mr. Watts has, like that 
gentleman himself, pushed his attempt to con- 
vict of piracy too far, and we shall not fol- 


low him through all his parallel, or supposed | are anxious to turn my ubiquity into rd 


parallel passages, but select a few of them 
only :— 
‘In Santa Croce’s holy precincts lie’—Byron. 
‘In Santa Cioce’s golden pillar’d shrine.’— 
Watts 
¢ And like music on the waters, 
Is thy sweet voice to me. —Byron. 
‘ And voice sweet as the musical flow, 
Of desert waters. —l atts. 
‘The long dark flinge of that fair lid’— Byron. 
‘fhe lonz dark fringes at its drocping lid. — 
Watés. 
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**Twas musical but sadly sweet, ) 
Such as when winds and harp-strings meet.’ 
Byron. 


* But sweet 
As the low wail of summer's evening breath, 
Amid the wind harp strings. —JVelés. 
‘As death were stamped upon his brow,”— 


Byron. 

‘The band ofdeath upon bis brow had stamped. 
Watts 

‘Sink on the heart as dew along the flower. — 
Byron. 


‘They fall like dew, 
Upon the thirsty flow’rets of his heart.’— Watts. 
* On his brow 
The thunder scars are graven.’—Byron. 
. * This brow, 
Scarr’d with ten thousand thunders.’—IVatts. 
‘ The morning star of memory,’—Byron. 
¢ That morning star of love.’—Walls. 
¢ Oh, what can idle words avail, 
Unless the heart could speak,’— Byron. 
‘1 dare not trust my tongue to tell, 
And hearts may never speak.’ Watts. 
‘And ocean slumbered like an unwean'd child * 
—Byron, 
‘Calm as the slumbers ofa cradled child— 
Watts. 
‘ And that loved one, alas! could ne'er be his.’ 
—Ryron. 
‘The gentle one he priz’d might ne'er be his.’— 
Watts, 

‘In that deep midnight of the mind. —Ryrox. 
‘The moonless midaight of my soul’ —lVatis. 
‘An ignus fatuus gleam."—Byron, 

‘An igaus fatuus gleam.—Watts. 


'* Back to the hall from whence it sprung." — 





Byron. 
‘Into the hall from whence they sprang.’— 
Watts. 

Some of these passages are certainly strik- 
ingly coincident, but we should not have 
noticed the subjeet, had not Mr. A. A. Watts, 
who, it is proved, is not guiltless, thrown the 
first stone. He does, however, possess poetic 
genius, and the perhaps unavoidable or un- 
conscious adoption of the ideas of others, 
ought to teach him to be charitable.  Ilis 
assailant on the present occasion says, Mr. W. 
may be traced with equal facility through the 
poetry of Moore, Wordsworth, and Burns: 
be it so, we shall not commence the chase. 














THE RAMBLES OF ASMODEUS. 
NO. XXXVI. 
St. Dexrs, when he walked into Paris, with 


his head under his arm, declared he found 





the first step the greatest difficulty, and I, 
though no saint, must acknowledge that [ am 
often more at a loss to know where I shall 
begin my ramble, than how I shall continue 
and conclude it. I am the more embarrassed 
in this respect, in consequence of the impor- 
tunities of friends, and even strangers, who 


account. Some tea-table tabbies, who think 
[ am as fond of scandal as themselves, teaze 
me to death to procure them information re- 
specting the ménage of certain families to 
which they have not admittance. The other 
sex is not less importunate; there 1s seareely a 
candidate for the approaching election that 
has not beseeched my support, and even 
existing members seek my offices. 
Mr. H—b—e, the other day, had the impu- 
dence to offer me a bribe, if I would point 
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out a single grievance in church or state, | tom) of all the Capulets, prevent his making 


which he might denounce previous to the 
dissolution of parliament; the member for 
Lincoln has entreated that I will keep Mr. 


Canning from the house while he attacks the | 
Mr. 


report of the chancery commission. 
Maberley wishes to know, if the report that 
government intends to fund exchequer bills 
is unf(o)unded, and Mr. Joseph Hume has 
written three hundred and seventy-six in- 
quiries, which is just double the number of 
propositions for improving the court of chan- 
cery. 

Apropos of Mr. Hume, I met him the 
other evening at the Gothic Hall, where he 
was consulting little Noakes. the calculating 


| 


= + ore 


hoy, on three questions; the first was, what | 


would be the increased expenditure in the 
article of grog, in the navy, by the substitu- 


tion of the imperial measure: and in what | 


proportion must the rum be diluted, to pre- 
vent that increase? Secondly, How much 
might annually be saved to the country, if the 
dress of every private and non-commissiened 
officer m the army and wavy was curtailed of 
one button? Thirdly, What is the annual 





value of provisions destroyed in London and | 
within the bills of mortality, by rats and | 


mice? All these questions, ‘difficult as they 
may seem, Master Noakes answered ‘ with 
infinite promptitude,’ and the learned ex-rec- 
tor of, and present M.P. for Aberdeen, will 


ground motions upon the answers, next week, | 


in parliament. 
The newspapers, too, have lately become 
suitors. 


Lord Charles Somerset bas committed any ' 


The Times its anxious to learn if: 


new peccadilloes at the Cape ; The Morning | 
. ° . “ } 
Chronicle offers me £5 for every well-sub- , 


stantiated charge against the Lord Chancel- | 


lor, and £1 for every plausible accusation of 
a country Dogberry, provided it is not de- 


} 


fifty speeches in one night, and keeping them 
(domestic creatures) from their wives and 
families until one or two o'clock in the morn- 
ing. To all these applications, (except the 
last, which has something of humanity in it,) 
I turn a deaf ear, resolving to devote my 
services to the good of my country, and the 


amusement and instruction of the readers of 


The Literary Chronicle, whom I number 
amongst my best friends. 

As to news, the world has not been worth 
living in for the last few weeks; at home, if 
it had not been for the abduction of Miss 


Turner, by Mr. Wakefield, we had been with- | 
out a topic of conversation, and it seems to | 
/near Edinburgh. 


be generally acknowledged among the ladies, 


| that, however, he may pretend to gallantry, 


he would not have won the battle of Trafal- 
gar. The succession to the see of Durham, 
has been settled so soon as to excite little 
speculation, though we understand Lord Li- 
verpool and Mr. Canning were never so op- 
pressed with the benefit of clergy, or so smo- 
thered with lawn sleeves, as within the last 
few weeks, —the latter gentleman got so 
flurried, that he gave orders to his servants 
not to admit any bishop to his house, except 
Rishop the composer. 
always to be trusted, talks of an alliance be- 
tween M. Louis, the French giant, and a 
rich banker's widow, who always had lofty 


Report, which 1s not | ; 
‘and soon recovered his Latin so as to write, 
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ordered the boys to translate a part of Lis 
into English ; when he came to young Pix. 
kerton’s version, as it 1s called in Scotland 
he read it silently to himself, thea, to the 
great surprise of the boys, walked quickly 
out of the school, but soon returned with 
volume of Hlooke’s Roman History, in which 
the same part of Livy was translated, lle 
read both aloud, and gave his decided opi. 


nion in favour of his disciple’s translation 
’ 


which not a little flattered boyish Vanity, and 
perhaps, sowed in him the first seeds of ay. 
thorship. 

After being six years at school, the lay 
vear of which only was dedicated to the 
Greek, he returned to the house of his fumi}y 
Hiis father having some 
dislike to university education, Johuy wa, 
kept in a kind of solitary confinement 4 
home; and this parent, being of a severe 
and morose disposition, his durance litt 
tended to give much firmness to his nerves, 
An hour or two passed every day in attend. 
ing a French teacher; and, in hits eagerness 
tu attain this language, be had totally lost his 
Greek, and nearly his Latin also: but soon 
after, meeting with Rollin’s Ancient History, 
and observing references to the original au. 
thors, he bought the [listory of Justinas, Xe, 


!'when he was about thirteen years of az, 


tolerable fragments in that language. 


notions : this would be too bad, after the he- | 
‘years, under Mr. Ewing, am able teacher at 


reditary grand faleoner—he of St. Albans— 
has been hawking her about so long. As to 


other matters —the general clection, the quar- | 
ter’s revenue, the balance sheet of Constable, | 

. . ® | 
the bookseller, the lamentations of Malachi | 


Malagrowther, the breaking up of joint-stock 
humbugs, and the killing of the elephant, are 
the principal topics of conversation, which 


proves how little of real importance there 1s 


tected within a month, thinking, I suppose, 
that a lie a fortnight old is as good asa truth. | 


The Herald, weary of sending a knight errant 
after atrocities in foreign parts, offers me £5 
for an account of every murder I import, 


with travelling expenses, at the rate of three | 


pence a mile, for the distance it may have to 
be brought. The Post entreats L will for- 
ward am account of my wanderings, to be 
inserted in ts list of fashionable arrivals anid 
depaitures, and that, like Harrict Wilson's 
publisher, J. J. Stockdale, I will make 
known when my hen roost is robbed. The 
British Press invokes my aid to make it the 
Universal Press. The Ledger requests the 
perusal of all my letters from Constantinople, 
and some information on the subject of the 
Turkey trade. for which | have referred it to 
a mus(cle)inan and a Norfolk farmer of my 
acquaintance. The Advertiser has had the 


fifteen shillings a dozen for eculogies on de 


he was, in 1764 


to eccupy the attention of the public, or of 
ASMOPEUS, 








NECROLOGY. 
JOUN PINKERTON, ESQ. 

Joux Pixkerron, who died lately at Paris, 
was descended from a Sco'ch family, who, 
so far back as the reign of Edward I. held 
lands under the crown, in the neighbourhood 
of Dunbar. | 

Mr. Pinkerton was the son of James Pink- 
erton, who, acquiring a moderate fortune in 
Somersetshire, as a hair merchant, returned 
to his native country, where the subject of 





our memoir was born, in Edinburgh, on the | ) , 
even continued to our own times, when so! 


17th of February, 1758. After acquiring 
the rudiments of education, at a small school 
at Grangegate side, kept by an old woman, 
removed to the grammar 


school at Lanark, kept by Mr. Thomson, who 


ceased members of the Licensed Victuallers’ | 


Society, and The Representative has, with 
the most earnest entreaties, solicited me to 
become its editor. 

The evening and the Sunday papers have 
also importuned my assistance, and the re- 

orters have, en masse, agreed to forego a 
whole month's salary if T will pick a quarre! 
with Mr. Hume, -nd, by sending him to the 


Inheriting from bis father a portion of 
hypochondriacisin, young Pinkerton was al- 


ways a diffident boy, and he neither entered 


into competition with his schoolfellows in 


education nor joined in their boisterous but 
healthy amusements. At school he was ge- 
nerally the second or third of his class; but 
nothine remarkable distinguished this period, 
excent one incident: Mr. Thomson one day 


J eae 


He 
afterwards studied mathematics two or three 
Edinburgh, and proceeded as far as the doc- 
trine of infinites. 

Intended for the profession of tle liv, 
young Pinkerton was articled to Mr. Wa. 
Aytoun, an eminent writer to the signet, with 
whom he served an apprenticeship of five 
years. He did not, however, neglect the 


cultivation of his mind, and having felt the 


_ chard Maitland. 


impudence to offer me. the paltry sum of | had married the sister of the poct of that | 


‘hlame. 
| beens completed, his father died ; 


Witchery of verse by reading Beattic’s Mi- 
stel, and other poems, he wrote an elegy, 
called Craigmillar Castle, which he dedicated 
to Dr. Beatty. This production, which was 
published in 1776, was followed by the com- 
position of one or two tragedies, but we be- 
lieve they were never printed. About tis 
tine he wrote the second part of the Ballad 
of Hardyknute, and afterwards some otier 
pieces of a similar nature, which he published 
in 1786, under the title of Ancient Scotties 
Poems from the MS, Collection of Sit iti- 
Imposiiions of this sort, 
however innocently intended, are scarcey 
pardonable, and we arc sorry to sec thei 


mp 
ay 


of our ballad mougers feist thar own osnilie 
ties on the public under other names, at 
pretend to have discovered additional vers 
to well known ballads, that they may appr 
betfer informed than their neighbours. | 
In 1780, soon after his apprenticeship ha 
and being 
rocurmg wncommve 
site { Lon jon, 
12 catalogues 


rses 


often disappointed Lit | 
books at Edinburgh, he 1 
where the size aud extent oft 0g 
fornied his sole motive for wishing to fis a 
residence. This determination was confirm’ 
by the bankruptcy ofsome merchants —, 
OW, whe held about £1,009 f his father 


“a Coe ' ore 
money, all of which was lost. Tle ace 
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returned to Scotland in the spring r of 
"i. took up the remar ining sums ly.ng in! 
mercantile hi ands, and, returning to F.ngland, 
4 in the neighbourhood of London in 


ert.eG 


xly 


rev ster of th it year ’ } - } 
‘ From his b oyish days he had VEEN TONG 
Necting medals, minerals, and other 

nec: and having recetved from a lady 


rare ce ~ of Constantine, on 


¢ Sarmatin The tor v. Wi! hic! h x! ve had taken aS 


Laced 


‘morning paper, 
how vever, pledging curseives to their | 


- etrvevwr he soon le ied t! ih found: ition ot al 


Libbsty FF 
4d to read Addison's 


nile collection, and use | : 
inhnite delieht, 


Medals with 


Hyalogues on 
[ese pursuits led hin to sce the Cefects* of 
i hooks on the subieect. and he drew 
smanion hooks on the subrect, and ne Grew 
a4 manual and tables for his ie lise, 
afterwards grew to the excellent and 


t 


f anlete Essay on Medals, pablisned by 
Dodsley, in 1784. 

In 1785, Mr. Pinkerton published his 
otters on Literature, under the assumed 
ame of Robert Heron. In this work he 
Jmsed the ancients, in a manner which 
called forth the indignation of the poet Cow- 
and had the folly or temerity to recom- 
mend a fantastic system of orthography, 
wich brought no small share of ridicule on 
the work. From this period, Mr Pinkerton 
eeame an active author and ed tor, 
ve seen by the following list of his publica- 


teore 
> . 


KONnS S-—— 

Kkimes, 8vo 1781.—Tales in Verse, 4to. 
(782.—Two Dithyrambie Odes on 
and Langhter, 4to. 1782.—Fssay on 
Medals, 2 v. 1784.-—Letters of Litera- 
tire, by Robert Heron. Avo. 1785.—Ancient 
Scottish Poems from the MS. Collections of 
Sr Richard Maitland, 2 v. 8vo. 


ism 
Ove. 


1786.-—- 


Dissertation on the Oriein and Progress of 


1787.—V ita 
» —The Bruce, 
History of Robert, king of Scotland, 

itten in Seottish verse, by John Barbour. 

v. Bvo. 1789.—The Medallic His tory of 
‘ngland to the Revolution, 4to. 1790.— 
cotish Poenis, reprinted from scarce edi- 


(soths, 8vo. 


Anuinn: we Sanctorum, 8vo. 178 
the 


"ye Seythia ins or 


hous, Sv. 6vo. 1792.—An Inquiry into the 

va 

History ot eg preceding the reign of 

‘7 ’ 1 

acoim Lil, 2v. vo 1789 —The History | 
t 


ef Scotiand from the accession of the House 
Nuart, 2 v. 4to. 17! $7. — Iconographia 
otica, or Portaits of Hlustrious Persons of 
Ney 7 id, with Biographical Notes, 2 v. 8vo 
5-17 97 —The Scottish Gallery, or Por- 
hats of t minent Persons of Scotland, with 


pot Eurepe, and that in tien, 
, thete 


Ste oe on 





the union was not 2 happy one; he 
ther ece: 
of very aeouis prejudice ;. Jo this memoir 
shall subiein a few anecdotes from a 
which seem to show this, 


we 


without, 
authentic ity 

In e rly life Mr. Pinkerton published his 
Essay on the Goths and Celts; and though 


oe 
was Tra- 
tric in his manners, aid Wasa man | 


he fi: cured afterwards in many other walks of | 
literature, the prejudices embalmed in that: 


extraordinary production continued to the 
end to bold almost the undivided possession 


of his mind. tle seriously, ard an pertect | 
eood faith, beheved that the Trish, the Scotch | 
Highlanders, and the Welsh, the Gretons, 


and tie Nr panish iscayans, are e the only sur- 


Viving ace ndants of the origmal pope ation | 


f rauuire - 


’ ° S 
pPuluoso- 


thei 
mannors, tucir history, every 
)! lic eye muy Wace the unimpro ved and un- 
bangs ovable savage, the Celt 


dn eve ry company F sam he was ready to alr op 


as will, 


Manthu- | 
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“ie Characters, 8vo, 1799.— Modern Geo- 
ca y, ¢ Biented ol a new plan, 2 ¥v. 4to. 
rich 2d | dition, 3 v. 4to. 1807.— An 
Abridgment “ Ditto, 1 v. &vo ane || 
-- of Par = ¥: 8vo. 1806. reg 
Collection of \ OVaZes a ind T Pravels, 13 v. 4to 
wma Modern Atlas, in poe 
Rock, 3 -— Petralogy, or a Treatise on 
rt Regie 1811.—An Inquiry into; 
IT SC otland, to which is wdde dal 


4\Sertation on the O, Wn aud Progress of 


the haa or Goths, 9 v. B8vo. 1814. 
t Pinkerton was Siete with the 


“on. OF late vears he has resided almost 
i Met in} Paris, where he died on the 

ren, 1326. 
‘er of the present Bis 


hop of Salisbury, but 


m ‘“idship of Horace W alpole aml Mr. Gib- | 


Mr. Pinkerton marri-d a_ 


his theory altoue ther the iInoment any One 
could point out to lim a single person of in- 


tle maintatned | 


tellectual emiuence sprung from an unadul- | 


terated line of Celtic ancestry. Tle used to 
appe: al bold ly to the History of Rulaw, in 
particular: asking what one GREAT MAN the 
Celtic races of Wales, lreland, or Scotland, 
had yet contributed to the rolls of faine ? 
And it must be owned that he had studied 
family genealogies so indefatizably, that it 
Was Ho easy niatter to knock him down with- 
out preparation. Jf you mentioned Burke, 
‘What,’ said he, ‘a descendant of De Bourg? 
Class that high Norman chivalry with the 
rift-raff of O's and Mac's?) Show we a great 
Q, aud [am done.’ He delighted to prove 
that the Scotch Hlighlanders had never had 
bat a few great captains—-such as Montrose, 
Dundee, the first Duke of Argyle—and these 
were all ‘Goths s—the two first, Lowlanders ; 
the last a Norman, a de Campo edla ! The 
aversion he had for the Celtic name extended 
itself to every person and every thing that 
had anv connection with the Celtic coun- 
tries. ble used to shut his ears and screw 
his absurd iron features into a most drabo- 
lical grin of disgust whenever a bagpipe 
sounded: and I remember once meeting him 
at a country house in Scotland, where the 
landlord was at the pains to havea bed hung 
with Tartan curtains on purpose for his re- 
ception, well knowing that some explosion 
of the most particular phrensy would follow. 
Pinkerton did not observe any thing that 
night, but he appeared in the morning with 
a face pale as marble with rage, his little 
carey eves lighted up with the most fiery fer- 
ret-like wrath. Hle said nothing—not a 
word: but ordered a post-chaise immediately 
after breakfast, and stepping into it, growle d 


out ‘Good by, sir; good bye, sir. D—n 
your Tartan !0 
Pinkerton’s labours in petrology and geo- 


graphy stood by themselves, but his Essay 
on Gastronomy, published under the title of 
Recollections of Paris, was also a part of the 
man. A good Goth was in his eyes the first 
of human beings: a good cook was as cer- 
tainly the second. 
specimen of a kind of /teruteus that never 





snuneteen 





thrives much in this country ;—bhalf-antiqua- 
rian, half-courmand —bitter ferocious bigotry 
was the all-in-all of my old acquaintance 
until dinner-time ; that hour brought the 

softer mood, and his anti-Celtic dissertations 
inter pocula were not only milder in cxpres- 
sion, bat interlaid with many exquisite epi- 
sodes touching loves and soups that had 
been, Pimkerton was a very little and a 
very thin old man, with a very small, s! harp, 
yellow face, thickly studded with smvail- “pox 
marks, and decked with a pair of green spec- 

tacles. Gibbon had patronised him in his 
youth, and he returned the service by assur- 
Ing the people of our generation that the his- 
torian of the Decline and Fall was really, in 
spite of his style, a man of considerable ta- 
lent and discernment. As for Pinkerton’s 
own style, it is almost needless to remark 
that it was the very worst in the world, —dry, 

hard, and rigid as iron, with here and there 
2 flourish of the most exquisite mixed me- 
taphor—as if he had made a compound mess 
of thints and Hummery 
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MATHIEU, DUC DP MONTMORENCY. 

Maivurecv, pve ve Montrmorency, who 
died suddenly in Paris, on the 24th ultrmo, 
though not a man possessing splendid talents, 
was @ personage of some celebrity at the 
court of France. He is frequently spoken 
of as the premier Earon Chrétien, but that 


distinction properly belonged to his cousin, 


the Duc de Montmorency, the head of that 


very ancient and isstitah family, who de- 





Pl 


}fe was altogether an odd | 


rived their name from the estate of Montmo- 
rency, near Paris, the first that is known to 
have given the title of a barony in France, 
Mathieu is an early Christian name in that 
family, having been borne, in the twelfth 
century, by Montmorency, the grarid con- 
stable of France, who married a daughter of 
Henry I. of England. From that time to 
the present the Montmorencys have filled 
some of the highest stations in the French 
monarchy, and their name is attached to 
many glorious recollections. These cir- 
Cutustances gave a wonderful éclat to the 
conduct of the Vicomte Mathieu de Mont- 
morency, In the beginning of the Revolution ; 
for, being a young map, fired with the grand 
ideas of liberty then prevalent, he was the 
first to deposit on the table ofthe Constituent 
Assembly his titles of nobility, as a sacrifice 
to the new and fascinating doctrine of equal- 
ity. No one from that wre to this, ever 
douh ted the } erfect purity t his motive -— 
but he was soon aoe weie’ Ber as to the ten- 
dency of his actions. He found that they 
had aided the triumph ofa ferocious and san- 
guinary faction: that they had helped to 
overturn the throne and the altar; that they 
had clothed his country in mourning, and 
deluged it with blood. He became a voluntary 
exile, and in Switzerland found a shelter, by 
the kindness of Madame de Stael. Tor- 
mented with that home sickness, which ts so 
natural to all who love their country, he re- 
turned to France in 1795, only to be thrown 
into prison, from which, however, he was, 
after some time, released. The scenes which 
he had thus witnessed were of a nature to 
make him seck conselaton in the sentiments 
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of religion; and he, perhaps, carried those 


sentiments to an excess. For many years 


he devoted himself to nothing but works of | died at Halle, on the 1 th ultimo. 


charity, but even these could not exempt him 
from the lynx-eyed suspicions of Bonaparte, 


who banished him in 1811, and though he ob- | 


tained his recal, he was always kept under the 
surveill.nce of the police. At length the era 
of 1814 arrived, and the Vicomte de Mont- 
morency was the first to hasten to Nancy, to 
join Monsieur, now Charles X , whom he 


| 


‘tory, &e. &e. 


accompanied to Paris as his aide-de-camp, | 


and received a distinction still more flatter- 
Ing, the appointinent of chevalier d’honneur 
to the illustrious daughter of Louis XVI. 
In pursuance of this duty he attended the 
princess to Bordeaux, and after seeing her 
safe to London, joined Lous AVIIL. at 
Ghent. By the battle of Waterloo, he was 
once more restored to his country; and we 
can, of our own knowledge, testify the deep 
sense which he entertained of the services of 
England to the common cause of Europe, 
and his earnest desire to cultivate sentiments 
of mutual esteem between two nations, made, 
as he said, to appreciate each other's good 
qualities. If he afterwards appeared at Ve- 
rona, in something like opposition to the 
views of England with regard to the Spanish 
war, it was not from any diminution of re- 
spect for the English character; but from 
views perfectly compatible (as he thought) 
with the interests of both nations. His con- 
duct, however, on that occasion, was univer 
sally admitted to be frank and honourable, 
and Louis XVIII., though he found himself 
obliged to accept M. de Montmorency’s re- 
signation, testified his opinion of his services 
by raising him to a dukedom. 

The Duke Mathieu remained ever after- 
wards out of office, but enjoyed the un- 


bounded personal confidence of the royal | 
family, by whom the extreme fervour of his , 


religious sentiments was not regarded as any 
defect in his character; on the contrary, it 
secs to have determined the choice of him 





} 


to superintend the studies of the young Duke | 
de Bordeaux ; at least, it is certain, that the | 


party of the clergy hailed that choice 
with great delight. The duke too was re- 
cently chosen a member of the French Aca- 
demy ; but even at the reading of his inau- 
gural speech, he appeared to be sutlering 
under a serious illness, which rapidly grew 
worse, so that, about a fortnight ago, he was 
considered to be in imminent danger. He 
seemed shortly after to recover a little, but it 
was a mere lightning before death. Thinking 
himself better, he went out to several churches 
to offer up thanksgivings to the Author of all 
Goodness. At length he came to the church 
of St. Thormas Aquinas ; but he had scarce 
knelt down when he was struck with a sud- 
den and fatal shock, and fell dead on the 
pavement. 

The appointment of the duke as member 
of the Academy gave rise to many Trench 
squibs and pasgquinades against him ; but 
though he was not a great, he had the cha- 
racter of being a good man: and at his fune- 
ral 400 poor persons of both sexes, and 150 


of the blind from the guinze vingts, followed | 


Lis remains to the grave. 


| 


PROVEXSOR VATER, 
Tut celebrated orientalist, Professor Vater, 
Among 


~ 


his estecmed works, are the Continuation of 
Adelung’s Mithridates, a Hebrew Grammar, 
a Russian ditto, Tables of Ecclesiastical [is- 


- | 
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THE MAID OF THE LYRE. 
TELL me not of beauty; can beauty inspire, 
Ox wit, one pure spark of affection’s true tire? 
There’s Fanny that’s pretty, 
And Ellen that’s witty—- 
Dut can they compare with the maid of the | 
lyre? 


And as for your riebes, what care T for them— 
Do you think that [court cither bullion or gem ? 
Boust they one pure spark of afiection’s true 
fire : 
I’ve flirted with many, 
But the richest of any, 
Is she whose sole fortune depends on ker lyre. 


To the titled let syeophant lovers go bow, 
And swear that they love, though all false be | 
the vow— 
Beams there one pure spark of affection’s true | 
fire ? 
Proud hopes may elate them, 
And titles await them— 
But mine be the maiden whose fertunc’s her 
lyre! 


Then here's to the maiden whose fortune’s her 
lyre, 
For song’s the pure spark of affection’s true fire, | 
There’s Fanny that’s preity, 
Aud Ellen that’s witty— 
But can they compare with the maid of the 
lyre? H B. 








FINE ARTS. 
Lieutenant Moore’s Views mm the Burmese 

Empire, Parts Il, and IIT, Loudon, 

1820. T. Clay. | 
Tuk second and third parts of Lieutenant | 
Moore’s Views on the Rangoon River, con- 
clude this. beautiful work, and justify all that | 
we said in its praise when the first part ap- 
peared It has, we are glad to find, met 
with the most extensive patronage ; indeed, 
we never recollect seeing such a list of sub- 
scribers as there is for this work, nor are we 
surprised at it when we consider the interest 
of the subject and the extreme beauty of the 
views themselves. Parts Il. and III. con- 
tain twelve views: No. 3, The Principal 
Approach to the Great Dagon Pagoda at 
Rangoon, is a very fine view. To the left 
are the houses of teakwood, built on piles ; 
to the right, in the foreground, is an image , 
of hideous appearance, with eyes formed of 
the bottoms of wine bottles; the view ter- 








| minates with the great pagoda, which is ap- 
| proached along a road made of bricks placed 
edvewise. No. 4, represents another view of 
the same pagoda with the luxuriant scenery 
by which it is surrounded. No. 6, is an At- 
tack on the Stockades, anu gives a good idea 
of the nature of this species of defence. No.8, 





' the whole of the inside of this temple is gilt, 
and in the centre is the principal figure of 


the deity Guadma, nearly thirteen feet high. | 





|The Storming of the Kemmendine Sto 


i View of the Lake and part of the | 


| which he commenced it. 


| View of the Inside of the Gold Temple: nearly | 
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There is a massive graudeur and unit 





, ; rer 1: : Tiity 
in this building which carries back the SC 
ence of architecture to a remote Antiquity 


No. 4 § A Scene from the Upper Terrace of 
the Great Pagoda at Rangoon, is a rich 
mixture of works of nature and art. No 10 
. Chade 
which was obstinate!y defended, shows the 
arduous nature of the service. ° No 1 
i ’ 
: “adStOyy 
Road from Raugoon, is a pretty romantic 


)scene; in the lake is an island which was 


given to Mis. Canning, bv the (Queen of 
Av. when Mr. Canning resided at Rangoon 
. = ° ° 5 

ina political capacity, No. 13, Scene op 


ithe Eastern Road from Rangoon, is a mag. 


hificent view; as is No. 14, View of the 
Terrace of the Great Pagoda. The latter 
comprises a number of small pagodas, which 
as well as the great one, are solid edifices, 
having only a small chamber within them of 
about sixteen inches square To the night js 
a great bell suspended between two pillars, 
Some of the small pagodas are extremely 
beautiful in their construction. No 16, isa 
very picturesque View of the Great Dagon 
Pagoda, and is peculiarly grand. No. 17, 
is The Conflagration of Dalla on the Rap. 
goon River. The light shéd on the river, 
the boats, and the pagoda, by the blazing 
binldings, is extremely well managed, No. 18, 
The Attack on the Stockades at the Pagoda 
Point, from the river, is a very interesting 
view. The whole work, which is from draw- 
ings made on the spot, has been got up with 
great care as to the colouring, and it does 


much credit to the talents of Lieut. Moore 


and the engravers, and to the publishers for 
their liberality. It also forms a memento of 
an important war in which the triumph of 
British arms was steady and conspicuous. 


Milton's Paradise Lost. Wastrated by Jouy 
Martiy, Esq. Part VIE. London, 1820, 
Prowett. 

NOTWITHSTANDING the stagnant state of the 

book-trade, we are glad to see Mr. Prowett 


' continuing this work with the same spirit with 


The two views i 
the present number «are—Paradise, witli the 
approach of the archangel Raphael, ant 
Adam and Eve, the morning hymn; there 


| is a supernatural majesty and. richness about 


both these scenes, which are peculiarly 
striking. 

SOCIETY OF BRITISIE ARTISTS. - 
THousu we are again compelled to deter out 
second notice of this exhibition, yet we fe 
great pleasure in stating, that it has press 
singularly attractive, and though fashionat’? 
London “may be said to have been out : 
town, during the parliamentary rece a 
not only have the visitors to this gallery be*® 
very numerous, but the purchasers of p* 
tures are considerable. 


DIORAMA. 


hihi. 
- {ihiv- 
WHATEVER may be the number of ext 


; Sinn bee 
‘tions in London, the Diorama contin’ 


: oo. af Rossit4 
excite unabated interest: the view ot Re - 


Chapel, is indeed, such a triumph of oon 
an embodying of reality, that we do not’ ol 
der at the host of persons that daily of 
to visit it. 
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PORCILORAMA., 
Tur very clever views at this exhibition have 
heir stare 
deserves to he classed among the lions of 
London, which every person ought to see. 


Mw. DAVID S PICTURES. 
Tur i7th of Apri is fixed for the sale of the 
sictures, drawings, and sketches left by the 
late historical painter, David. ; 
exhibited for three days before the sale. The 
entulogue, drawn up by M. Perignon, is eX 
tremely interesting ; It mentions the Mars 
disarmed by Venus; the Andromache weep- 
ing for Hector; the Apelles painting C‘om- 
paspe 3 the Bonaparte at Mount Nt. Bernard, 
with several other pictures of the principal 
events in the life of Napoleou ; besides nu- 
merous sketches and studies made during 
the artist's residence in Rome. Among the 


modern subjects, we remark the drawing of | 


the Tennis-court, several portraits, and two 
pictures of the members of the Legislative 
‘Assembly, and of the Couvention. These, 
aw other drawings and sketches of the like 
nature, caunet fail to attract the notice of 
artists and amateurs, both on account of the 
celebrity of the artist and the historical im- 
p tance of the sabjects —Journal des Debats. 
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»of admirers, and the Peecilorama | 


They ill be | 
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of a domestic calamity, impoverishes sadly a 
company by no meaus formidable.—At the 

Exorisu Opera LHousr— Mr. Mathews, 
in the ascendant, and his Jnvitations, are 
nightly accepted by the highest classes of so- 
ciety, with an alaerity which shows the esti- 
mation in which his talents are held. One 
night, we caught a glimpse of the home se- 
cretary in the boxes, at the Lyceum, and 
quite at home he seemed ; another night, we 
found Mr. Canning relaxing from the cares 
of office, and enjoying, with his family, his 
otiwn cum dignitate at this theatre, feasting on 
Mathews’s entertainment with a zest which 
long occupation in affairs of business gives to 
momentary recreation. At 10 former period 
have we seen Mr. Mathews more successful 
than in the present year. 

Aprupvput THeatne.—lIf it is true that 
‘men step in where angels fear to tread,’ we 
need not be surprised at Mr. } *tes venturing 
to rival Me Mathews in his ininntable per- 
forinances. 


the more courageous the attempt to surmount 


it: of the right of Mr. Yates to turn his ta- 


{ 


The King of France has lately male a ' 


purchase of the original drawings made by 
ouillon for the Afusee des Antiques: These 
drawings, it seems, are considered by the 
editor of the Journal des Debuts, too precious 
to be posses-ed by any other monareh, as 
they are a mouument of the perfection to 
which the arts of design have been carried in 
France during the nineteenth century. 

The 75th and 7oth sittings of the Hunga- 
rian Diet were held on the i5th and 16th 


ult. In the first, the deputation which is |! siiaiaeil 
commissioned to draw up a plan for the esta- | rm 


blisiment of g national gallery, made its first 
report, which was immediately read and or- 
dered to be printed. 

A painting of Turenne, when an infant, 
Sleeping upon the frame of a cannon, by M. 
Cresny Leprince, is amoug the novel works 
of the arts in Paris. —It is well known that 
us great captain, from his earliest years, 
evinced a decided passion for a military life; 
and that his parents, finding his health very 
Ucheate, took great pains to divert him from 
It; that this young scholar made his escape 
‘pon a winter's night, and was found on the 
ranipart, where he had passed the night upon 
the trame of a cannon, to prove ‘that his 
health Was no obstacle to the profession. 
hls trait may be put in contrast with certain 
Young men of family in our time, who, al- 
though vigorous and strong, become Jesuits 
and Capuchins.— Pyyis Paper. 
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THE DRAMA, 
T AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 
HE tw ; es 
mine © major houses have of late become 
ge and we Suspect minus, so far as re- 
© Comparison of the receipts aud ex- 





end 
Act ee Oberon and Benyowsky are the 
runtre almost the only performances at 


bees ou.’ and at Covent Garden, the ab- 

‘Ee Oo) fr - 

t Mr. Charles Kemble, for what cause 
ed. and of Miss Paton, on account 


s Neye ry 
“sy 


lents to the best account, there can be no 
doubt; but he sheuld not insult the public 
by ardent professions of esteem for Mr. Ma- 
thews, and declarations that he has no ilea 


of ercroaching on the domain of his friend, 


as he calls iim. If such were really the 
case, he would not have got up an entertain- 


/ment so closely resembling that of Mathews 


t 


in its style, and, above all, he would not have 
selected the same nichts in the week and the 
same hours for his performance. Does Mr. 
Yates fear his own attractions, and calculate 
on the overflow from the English Opera 
louse filling the Adelphi. We suspect as 


Mr. Yates calls the new olio he produced 
on Monday night, Yates’s Reminiscences ; or, 
Etchings of Life and Character ; and it con- 


sists of an account of what he has seen and 


done in the world, related with some viva- 
city, as far as regards the manner, but inst- 
pid enough in the matter. 
worthy, in his estimation, of notice during 
his youthful days, is a sort of literary cob- 


bler, a feebly drawn character; nor is his wet- | 


blanket cousin, Mr. Damper Yates, much 
better; indeed, the same remark will apply 
to aluiost every person he introduces, with 
the exception of Mrs. Paulina Pry, of whom 
we have a clever aud original portrait. 

In the course of the piece, Mr. Yates in- 
troduces several songs scarcely one of which 
possesses any merit, either as to verse, or the 
long recitations intermixed. Jn his delivery, 
he certainly displays considerable adroitness, 
and had Mathews never been in existence, 
we might have pronounced Mr. Yates a sur- 
prising man. ‘The characters Mathews intro- 
duces, he represents so naturally, that you 
involuntarily feel you have met such persons 
in the world; Mr. Yates’s heroes, on the 
contrary, seem those of fiction, and his de- 
scription of them an ‘unreal mockery.’ 
one of his songs, he introduced imitations of 


this sort, Mr. Yates is much below Mr. Ma- 
thews and John Reeve, except in the imita- 


Of the presumption of the thing | 
we say nothing, since the greater the difficulty | *"! <a 
: *,| missed ; for instance, a person complaining 








The only person | 





In | 






‘tion of Mathews himself, which is strikingly 
correct. 


The third part of Mr. Yates’s Reminiscences, 


‘for he copies Mathews very closely in the 
plan and arrangement. of his entertainment, 
consists of a Monopolylogue. Lflere, although 
the piece is ill constructed and destitute of 
point, he shone conspicuous,—for the rapidity 


with which he metamorphosed himself into 
some eight different characters, surpassed 
any thing of the kind we éver witnessed. It 
is impossible to conceive how, in less time 
than harlequin requires to disrobe himself, 
he changed his whole costume, from po es 
or the coat to the tying of his shoes. This 
was the chef dwuvre of Mr. Yates’ perfor- 
mance, and it was marked with the rapturous 
plaud.ts of a crowded audience. With re- 
gard to the literary merit of the whole enter- 
tAinment, it is very low, and displays little of 
that humour which we expected from the 
author of Peter Corcoran, and Little Odes to 
Great Folks, by whom it is avewedly written. 
[n some cases the point seemed to be sadly 


of being squeezed in an election not, is told, 
this is ‘a lvnd of liberty,’ when it would have 
been much better, we conceive, had the 
would-be humourist said, ‘this is the country 
of a free press.’ 

Freely, however, as we have comreented 
on Mr. Yates’s entertainment, we acknow- 
ledge it to be clever, and, if he be not a man 


of genius, he certainly possesses considerable 
talents. 

LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 
Eisteddvod aud Grand Cambrian Concert.— 
The first meeting of this sort in London 
will take place next month, under the aus- 
pices of the Royal Cambrian Institution, and 
the produce will very properly be appropri- 
ated to Mr. Parry, who has devoted himself 
for twenty-five years to the cause of Cam- 
brian literature, and who has declined all pe- 
cuniary remuneration for his exertions in pre- 
paring and conducting the anniversary meet- 
ings since their commencement in 1820. Mr. 
Parry has certainly large claims on his coun- 
trymen, and as the concert will combine a 
splendid array of vocal and instrumental ta- 
lent, it will form a high treat, deserving the 
patronage of the public at la 

Count Joseph Telekyt Syek has given a 
large sum of money to the intended National 
Academy at Presburg, and allows the free 
use of his private library, consisting of thirty 
thousand volumes. 

Tl+ Rey. A. S. Burgess has in the press 
the Wortbies of Christ’s Hospital, or Me- 
moirs of Eminent Blues, To which will be 
added, an Historical Account of the Royal 
and Ancient Foundation of Christ’s Hospital. 

A senes of entertaining stories, original 
and select, under the title of Stanley Tales, 
is forthcoming. 

The Miscellanist of Literature for 1826, 
consisting of un.que selections from the most 
important books of the past year, in autobi- 
ography, history, memoirs, poetry, voyages 





and travels, will soon be published. 


several eminent performers, but in talent of 


The last work of the Abbe de la Mennais 


has been seized at the instance of the Pro- 


cureur du Roi. 
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THE BEE, 
OR, FACTS, FANCIES, AND RECOLLECTIONS 
EPITAPH FOR ‘RARE BEN.” 
BY MILDMAY FANE, EARL OF WESTMORELAND. 
(frown a small book of f Poems teliich 
gare ta, and is still preserved ivy ie dibrary 
of Emanuel College, Cambridge ) 
In Obitum Ben Johns. Poeta Lximil. 
He who began fiom bricke and lime 
The muses’ lill to clinbe 3 
And, whilom busied iu laying ston, 
Thirsted to diinke of Helicon. 
EPIGRAMS. 
EXPEDITION EXtMPLITIED. 
© Asham'd of loose, inglorious ease,’ 
Cries Tow, (UH tempt the dangerous seus ; 
Aud on Valeucia’s plains lay low, 
With vengeful arm, the miscreunt foe.’ 

At twelve, the wond’ ring guests discover 
The gallant man's already ‘half seas over.’ 
OX A VERY SHORT LADV, ACCUSED OF PRIDE. 

‘ She's vastly proud,’ I’ve heard you ery ; 
But you must be in fun ; 
For does she not (in truth reply) 
Look up to every one! 
Mr. Squib’s last Pun.—The Rev. Mr, Irving 
being busily engaged in examining a med: il- 
lion at a sale, Mr. Squib, the auctioneer, ob- 





hie Lordship 














served, ‘ That the reverend gentleman w ould 
probably become the purchaser, having an 
eminent cast in his eye. P, 
WEL KLY METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
ij 22 ,4 4 1s ' 
Dayofthe,5 Bie 5) 6) 35 4) = 
Mouth. |22/°4\|22) RA, 
Fell Con bees | - | > 
| 
Mar. 31 } 34 | 46 | 33 |. 30 34) Fair. 
April 1 | 39 | Sl | 39 } ». 33} Do 
eves 2/544 61) 50) .. 14) Cloudy. 
ccoe 8 | SB | GB} 49 ii oe 17 Fair. 
seer 4.) 50) 56! 50} .. 20) Cloudy 
coos 5 | 50; 57} 49]'.. 17); Do. 
ecoe 6! 62) 59; 49/ .. 16' Do 
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Works Just publashed.— Audersou's Mission to Su- 
tuatra, Sve. 16s —Westininster Review, Nu. ix. Gs — 
Bustield’s Sermous on the Lord's Prayer, vol 3, 125. — 
Helcroft’s Tales, front the German, 7, —LEdinburgh 
J wrual of Medical Science, No 2 6s.—Quariterly Re- 
view, No. 66, 6s —Milman's Anue Boleyn. 


4 he E THIRD ANNUAL EXULBITION 
of the SOCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS, in 











PALL-MALL EAST. IS NOW 
OPEN, fom KIGHT O'CLOCK in the MORNING 
until DUSK.—Admission, 1s. —Catalogue, ts. 

T. Cc. HOFLAND, Secretary. 


AV TOMATONS, AXCIENT ARMOUR, GIANT, &e. 
OW OPEN, at the GUTHIC HALL, 
i 7, WAY-MARKET, the following 
Exhibitioos, viz: The Celebrated MUSICAL ana 
other AUTOMATONS, displaying, in a great variety 
of Subjects, from the most elegant Human #igure, 
down to the smailest Birds and Lusects, the astonisiing 
powers of Mechanism, by their wonderfal miitations of 
aitimated Natore ! tovether with (he choice coilection 
of Ancient Arnwouy, surrounding ihe Fla |. 
Adimittance 2« Clildren ts. 

Also, the surprising GIANT, Monsieur LOUIS, the 
tellest man who bas visited this Kingdom since the 
days of O'Brien, and far superior in elegant Symmetry, 
Proportion, aud Masculur Streneth. Monsieur Louis, 
(who is Twenty-five Years of Age, possessing all the 
polite and agreeable manners of hs couvtrymen.) will 
gratify bis Visitors with a sight of his favourite Horse, 
* Nonpareil,’ being the smallest in (he World. 

Adwittance Is. 








interesting 
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| pate of Luterest, 





1 FLORA’S YEAR, om, 





A will take place, under Reowal and Tdustrions Pa- 
tromece, on WEDNESDAY "ORNING, Moy 24 at 
the Freemasons’ Hail, at which Miss Stephens, Miss 
Povey, and the Misses Caase, Wesses. Drataa. Horn 
Binelitr, Sapo, Terrail, Vaytor, Smith, Collver, Powell, 


Po Atkius—Messrs Mori, (Leader) Liadley, Ni- 
cholson, Harper, Eley, Diotels, Cathkin, Lyon, Sher- 


Mackintosh, M Suaip, J J. Sones O Davies, 
. Will asent te geove due efiect to the strains of 
olden times. Peuniilion Singeog with the Welsh Harps 
will be wutvoduced, aud tue Medals of the Roy il Cam- 
brian Tastetution will be presented. Por particuiars, 
vide small hand bills 

Tickets, 103 60 each, to be had of Mr. Parry, No. 26, 
Oxford Street 
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USURY LAWS —Price 2s. 6d. 
N ESSAY on MONEY LENDING: 


al Restrictions on the 
amdan Auswerto Mir. Beultisaaa. 
B, FRANCIS NEALE. Bsq MOA 
London: published by William Pickering, Chancery 
Lane 


f containing a Defence of lex 





WALKINGAME'S ARITIMMETIC, WITH THE 
NEW WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 
In a few ys will be published %. bound, 
Hk TUTOR’S ASSISTANT; being a 
Compendium of Arithmetic aud Question Book. 
By Franeis Walkingame. Revised, Corrected, and Al. 
tered, tu correspon.l with the late Equaliz thou of the 
Weights aud Measures; witha Svsiew of Bouk-keep- 
iug. By WM. TAPLIN, 
Accountant and Mathein wtician 
Sold by J Souter, School Library, 73, St. 
Cc hurehy ard. 


Comniencement of Vol. IX.—Ou the Ist of April 


was published, 
T HWE ORTENTAL HERALD, No. 

XXVIII, containiig, among other Original 
Papers, 

Au Article ou the Silk Trade, and the injurious Ef- 
fects of the East India Counpany's Monopoly of th-t 
brauch of our gener —The Mexicans a Chi- 
vuese Colony ;—The Fourteen Gems, an Original Poem ; 
—State of Society in India; Chinese Conrtshiy j— 
Eveumygs in Bagdad :—Britiss Power in Lodi ;—Law. 
yers in Calcutta ;—and the ost recent and authentic 
Intelligence from every pat of the Bust —Ovrders for 
this Work received by all Booksellers in Europe. 


Paul's 








Published this day, 


Pe WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 


No, IX., containing, 

1 The Game Laws —2. Bentham’s Swear Not at all. 
—3. Mall's Ebistory of Chivalry. —4. Effect of the Ein- 
ployment of Mechinery on the Happiness of the We: k- 
mg Classes —Vo Larduer’s Treatise on the Differential 
wnd Tntegral Calculus —6 The Sik Trate.—7 Dr. 
Willis's Treatise on Mental Derangement.—S Critical 
Dissertation on the Nature, Measures, and Causes of 
Value —9 The United Stites —10. Frasers Journey 
into Khorasan —IL Private Memoirs of Madame du 
Haus-et —12 Parliamentary History and Review for 
the Sessiou of 1825 

Loudon: printed for 


Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy. 





SUPERIOR LEFTHOGRAPHICS, 
Published by W COLE, 10, Newgate Street, 
und sold by all Book and Piintsetlers. 
The foliewing are beautifully getup in Lithography, 
aud as no expense or pins have been spared, will be 
found well worthy the attention of the public, from 
the very superior manner to which they are executcu 

| UINS, illustrative of ANCIENT ¢s.a 

SPLENDOUR, 20 Subjects, of unequatied 

beauty, prauted on tuopertal folio, tinted 
paper, 5 Nes 10s Gd each, or half bound, 3 
Montily Bouquet: com, 
posed of elegant Bunches of biowers fur eceh 
Month in the Year, besutifuily coloured after 
the living Plants, ba tbound, super-royal fol 
HORTICULTURAL BEAUTIES; ov, Correct 
Portraits trom the Piower- Gaiden: tastefully 
coloured after the hwiog Plauis, balf-bouncs, 
super-reyrl folo ....... becascrescrvessosen 2 20 

STUDIES, Foreigu and English: by Calvert. 

24 Subje cts, imperial 4to haif bound........ 1100 


London; 


00 


$100 








GRAND CAMBRIAN CONCERT , RURAL 


CALVERT S 


gegen 
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SCENERY, 


coloured: 


pice} t-bocotuened, reval Se sdascbisctoban- 

YOUNG ARTISTS INSTRUETOR? jay | oo 
ere 1 
MY SKe TCH BOOK, bhatt bew nd. ohink Chie 0 at 
PLORAS POU'ESTEPS : halt bownd, road ° 
oblong Bye ih oe eee aen'e te see sereeessoesane 012 
VIUWS FUOM NATURE f Ls Calvest, pili. ’ 
Ho:rangect “ysis ul “n.d METRE TCT TT Oe 0165 

Pic rTURIL Sau VIEWS: bry Calseit, half. 
boceanteel, cote}s SE WOO 06 6006 06 602 0660s 6000eske 76 

THE AMATLUR DRAU UWEITSMAN. half. 
Lsvagened, erbobentegg Buen... .cccce-sccessco ccces 1386 


INDUTA’ rORY DRAWING. ; 
BOOK. by whieh Learners BY teach them. 
wives the Elemcuts of that Iegaut ACC cas 
plishunent. bat? Nawhers Six pain, each 6 1a 

Ditto, six coloured, Carb coc cce cece ec ec ecs. 0 94 

BRITISIL SCENERY: by Calvert. ' 
POCO eS, PON Ws 5 00h06606000060+ccces ccece 0 2% 

CALVERT S L ITHOGRATHIC “DRAW ING 
BOOK First Serves, publishiug in Ntiimbers, 
each. 


eereOG ,@ ep eee eetseeeeese ee SP ase Sees 0 OG 
Ditto, ast Se ries, i ea ang s, eneh i a a 1) a8 
bitte, ‘Paard Sisies adtiiieaian COPD st dbcc 0 16 


Painting mredeaod LS sy. ois Numbe ts, each 0 ] 6 
EXAMVI’L "ES for Drawing the Human Figuie, 

Six Numbers, each . a 
FIGURES tn Groups, Six Numbers, each ces Ba 


THE OLD MASTERS: 

A Series of Copus trom the bet Paintings of the 
Spanish, Italian Dutele and Flemish Sh. ls, ac 
curately coloured, to represent the Oviginals, and 
mountd onstout tinted Dian tg Pauper 

Seven Shillings and Sitpence ¢ ch.—Su! Ljvelts ovens 

pying 8 laches by t. 
. Landscape and Cattle: Berghe, 
. ASeaport: Clande Loiaia, 
A Seaport: Vernet. 

. Gog Hawking: Wouvernians. 
A Calm: Van de Velve. 

. Landscape: Kuyadael. 

. Ruins: Robert. 

Landscape: Hobltua, 
9. Sheep Shearing: Velvet Breughel. 
10. Landscape: Van Goyven. 
Hh. Meriv-usking: Tears, 
12. Gog to Market: Cruyy, 
FASHIONABLE RESORTS: 
Illustrated in small oblong Diuwings, tastefully co 


loured, sirona Sheet. 
Sie Shitlings cach Sheet ; or, ts Gd. each, mounted. 


ne 


i? ee | 


1 Hastings v. Leamington 

2. Wiudser. 10. Kenilworth and War 
3. Tonbridge Wells. wick 

4. Brighton. T1. Cheltenham, 

&. Ramsgate, $2) Milvern aud Worcer 
6. Margate. ler, 

7. Netley Abbey. 13 Bath. 

8%. Tintern Abbey. 14. Clitton. 





LOCAL AND PICTURESQUE VIEWS: 
Splendidly coloured and mountet, 20s. cach.—Sab 
Jeet VW duchess by Vi, 
1. Tintern Abbey, North esst View, 
2. Roslin Castle, near Edinburgh. 
3. Eithaum Palace, Kent. 
4 Netley Abbey, invernor View. 
5. St. Alban's Aiboy Chuich. 
6. Lyme Castle, Keat. 
7. Tintern Abbey, South-east View 
S Eltham Valace, Kent, South-west View 
9 Newark Abbey, South east View. 
1. Fountains’ Abbey, York. 
bi. Rochester Castle, Kept. 
12, Waitham Abbey, North-east View. 
13. Meirose Able, ‘South View. 
14. Oiferd Castle, Kent, East View 
1D Kildare Abbey, North west View. 
1G. Lanercost Priory, West View. 
17 Gioucester Cathedral. 
Is. Hayleybuiy Ccllege, Hertfordshire. 
19) KRenthwoith Caste, L ast View 
% Keuilworth Castle, Nomi View. 
1. MN abwi ck Cc ustie ei, 
2. Warwick Castle, from the Garden of R. Tom 
booq 10 
Tlalj-a Guinea each.—24 Suigects, | 3 Inches by 
Lour Shitling, cach. —Suljicts, 8 1 aches by © ant 
Consisting of 54 Views of the Lb oy Lands 4] “ety of 
Busdings: in Gieat Dittain. Auda great Vail + 
other Lithographic Diawings, plan and cobrured: hee 
Printed for W. Cole 10, Newgate Suieet, amd se ™ 
al] Bouksellers tn the Kingcom. tke 
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This vaner is published carly ou Saturday, price 6d.,; or 10d. if post free. Country and Poreigu Readers may have the unstanrped edition iu Mouthiy ol 








London: 
aso Dy Simpkin aud Mars}ali 
Walle Mail, 


Stationers’ Hall Court - 


Sutherland, Caltan Stieet, Edinburgh, 
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haat a. ‘Sold 
e iidyesset 
published L y Davidson, 2 # Surrey Street, Strand, where adv rtiseme nts rre received, and communicatio as? for the Editor {po st pare id) are to ', Wer and ChapP! #, 
bd a A) ’ 
Booker, 23, Fore Strect ; Ray, Creed Lane; Richardson, Coruliil; Hushes, 15, 54 Pos “ong ss Cares sipech 
Gritiip % Co., Glasgow ; i! 1 vail Raahueih sand Newsvenders.--Piinted by was .asom, sept ' ° 
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